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BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
RECENT LATIN PUBLICATIONS. | Just Published: 
In our STUDENTS’ SERIES OF LATIN ee ee ee: . 
Sule Beau, tor Tae thd Prepeanters Sctionia.” Part L based me Rit i chen Cicero. De r |? fa kt| S > h e De U ts c h eC P 


By M. GRANT DANIELL. | 
Miller’s Latin Prose, for College use. Part I, based upon Livy, Books XXI—XXII; Part II, upon 
Cicero, De Amicitia and De Senectute. By WALTER MILLER, A. M., Stanford University. 
Sallust, Catiline. By CHARLES CG. HERBERMANN, Ph.D., College of the City of New York. 
Livy, Books XXI—XXII. By JOHN K. LorRp, Ph.D., Dartmouth College. 
The Menwchmi of Plautus. By HAROLD N. FOWLER, Ph.D., Western Reserve University. 
Kiepert’s Atlas Antiquus. By Dr. HENRY KIEPERT, Berlin. 
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With a Complete German-English Vocabulary. 
By U. JOS. BEILEYW. 
i2mo, Cloth, 25! pages, $1 O00. Introduction price, 80 cents. 
Der Prabstische Deutsche is arranged after the plan of Paul Bercy’s Le /rangais Pratigue, but 
it is by no means a mere translation of that book. The original plan has been preserved, but the 
exercises reconstructed and fitted to the particular needs of the students of German. The aim has 
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been to provide the material necessary to enable the learner to converse with G-rmans in their 


The Private Life of the Romans. 
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Physical = Chemical Apparatus, 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns. 


Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


Chemicals and Chemics! +lass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
ce Send for Catalogues and Prices. 
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If you go to N. E. A. meeting at Den- 
ver in July, please remember that the 
Santa F6 offers: 
2 As low rates as anybody else. 
2. Through Pullman sleepers and free 
 chair-cars from Chicago. 
8. One hundred miles’ view of the Rocky 
mountains between Pueblo and Denver. 
4. Opportanity to attend Summer School 
at Colorado Springs, under shadow of 
Pike’s Peak;—on return trip. 
¥or pamphiets, gptvees =. 7%. 
NICHOLSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
Monadnock Building, Chicago. 
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CONSTRUCTED ON STRICTLY HMYCIENIC PRINCIPLES. 


Our system of Scales for Height of Pupil, Desk, and Seat is based upon the measurements 
of over 125,000 Children. It embodies the recommendations ot 


The Vienna, Frankfort, Prague, and St. Petersburg School Desk Commissions. 


The best Authorities of this Country have been consulted and their recommendations adopted. 
We manufacture three styles of Adjustable Desks and Seats, viz.: 


THE PEEBLESS, THE ECLIPSE, and THE POPULAR; also THE FAVORITE Stationary Desk and Chair. 


Four styles of chair, viz.: A, B, C, and D. The above cut represents “‘ The Peerless style A.” 
Our motto: ** If anything is worth doing at all, it is werth doing well.” 


BUY THE ‘“‘ PEERLESS” AND CET THE BEST. 


Catalegue and estimates furvished on application. 
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MAOHINE nN USE FOR SCHOOLS. Lent and inte Feneite. 
For Sale by 


Manufactured by 
COOK & CoO 
J B LIppixcorr Company (Successor to GouLD & CooK), 
717 Market*t., Philadelpbia Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send machines on trial to responsible parttes 


+ 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabasb Avenue, EF. H. 
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Ladies’ Boarding Hall, in connection with a New Eng 
land  eagptes fe to provide a home for lady pupils in 

term time and summer boarders during the long vaca 
tion. The woman of sma!) means, who bas children 
to educate. woud find this a de-irat'e opening. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 
3 Somerset St , Boston. 
al 
GEN TS WAN T ED. 
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8 SOMERSET St., Boston. 
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SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
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|| ARE YOU GOLNG 


To the National Educational Association meeting, 
which, will be held in Denver, Colorado, next sum- 
mer? If so, please send your name ard address to 


a | the undersigned, in order that you may receive at 


the earliest possible moment the most attractive pre- 
gramme of the mecting and outline of the railroad 
rates and transportation facilities. The Chicago & 
Alton Rai'road, with its connections, forms the best 
and popular line from Chicago, Bloomington, and St. 
Louis to Denver. Througt palace reclining-chair 


| | cars, free of extra charge ; Pullman drawing-room 


sleeping cars and Gtning cars. 
ROBERT SOMERVILLE, 
General Agent Passenger Department, Chicago 
& Alton R.R., 195 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 








For the Meeting of the 


National Educational Association 


AT 
Denver vJuly, 





will sell Excursion tickets at a rate 
not to exceed 


One Fare f Round Trip 
with $200 added for membership fee. 


Through Palace Sleeping Cars, Dining 
Cars, and Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
Chicage te Denver, 

Write to W. B. KNISKERN, Gen’! Passenger 


and Ticket Agent, Chicago and Northwestern 
R’y, Chicago, for full information. 
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CLUB RATES. 
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One renewal and two new subscriptions, 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates, 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a ciub of 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at AL ode 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00 a year, 
Both papers to one address, i =~ i» ie 3 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
s Somerset St, - * * * © * + « Boston, Mass. 


2.00 a year, 
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GOOD LUCK. 





BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 





Good luck to you, my friend; 
Good luck your ship attend, e 
Till, harbor past, you anchor safe at last. 


Yours be the watchful eye, 
Dangers to swift espy — 
The steady hand, to bring your ship to land. 


Faithful and constant be; 
God-ward your ship at sea; 
Strong in the right. So, luck shall bless your sight. 








TO A SCHOOL GIRL. 
Her smooth head bending low, 
She pores with eager joy, 
Dark eyes and cheeks aglow, 
O’er the old tale of Troy. 
Dear heart and innocent soul! 
Thee may the growing years, 
\s thy quick springtides roll, 
Bring joy, not tears. 


For thee let knowledge spread 
History’s tented page, 

Quaint thoughts of sages dead, 
The poet’s noble rage. 

Gains patient science gives, 
And lettered fancies fine, 
The master-word which lives, 

Deathless, divine. 


For thee let Music wake 
Deep inarticulate chords, 
Which the rapt soul can take 
Swifter than any words ; 
Art’s precious garden smile 
Through gates enwreathed with flowers, 
And fairy dreams beguile 
Thy blameless hours. 


But may no learning dim 
Those clear, regarding eyes; 
Still let the morning hymn 
And orisons arise. 
Leave knowledge which the mind, 
And not the heart, can move; 
Still, girl, thy treasure find 
In faith and love. 
—Lewis Morris. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 
W. T. Harris, LL.D.: Educational changes are 
often only changes of fashion. 


SUPERINTENDENT WittiAM H. MAxwetu, Brook- 
lyn: The key to the successful administration of a 
school is to be found in definite responsibility. 


SUPERINTENDENT B. J. Plainville, Mass.: 
Without a superintendent the school work may be 


TICE, 


good in patches, but it will not be good as a whole. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES De Garmo: The Herbartian 
psychology rejects as a pure myth the idea that there 
‘in the human mind any independent or transcen- 

utal faculty whose function is to will. 

PRESIDENT A. S. DRAPER, University of Illinois : 
No city ean have good schools if they are to be dom- 
inated by politicians and honeycombed with politics. 
(he schools must aim to be free from religious sec- 
tarianism and political partisanship. The American 
people are not ignorant of the world’s history. 

G. Srantey Hai: A great danger in our schools 
itises from defects of health. Only a small percent- 
age of school children have no traces of weakness in 


eyes, ears, or spine. 
dull merely because they are hard of hearing or are 
short-sighted. 


Mr. C. 8. Cuapin, Fitchburg, Mass.: When 
much attention is given in our schools to the founda- 
tions of mechanic arts as to the reading of Latin, we 
may expect a quickening of young minds to the 
natural resources and mechanical possibilities of our 
country. As no man can be religious on an empty 
stomach, so nation prosper intellectually, 
morally, or spiritually except upon a solid foundation 
of material success. 


Some scholars are thought to be 


as 


no can 








TEACHING THE BABY TO 


H. 8. A. 


My little nephew was three years old, and as he did 
not know the number three, I very generously, and 
quite as a work of supererogation, set myself to bring- 
ing up arrears in his education. 

We were together looking out of a window that 
opens on the lawn where a flock of hens were doing 
their best to exterminate the clover in the grass, when 
I made the discovery of the maternal neglect. 

I had called his attention to the hens, and he had 
remarked that there was “a whole lot!” to which I 
had agreed. Presently the hens scattered until but 
two remained in sight. 

“How many do you see now?” Lasked. “Two,” 
he answered. As another sauntered up, “ Now how 
many ?” I asked again. ‘A whole lot,” he replied. 
“Oh, no!” I said. ‘There was a whole lot at first ; 
but now you wouldn’t call those a whole lot?” “A 
lot,” corrected he. ‘ Why, no!” I exclaimed, sur- 
prised at his distinction. “Let’s count them: One, ” 

“A foo,” he suggested. 

“Oh, we must count them,” I replied. “ There’s 
Topknot trying to scratch up a worm. There’s a little 
brown hen going down the walk. That’s two.” 

“Two” he repeated. 

“‘ Now, here’s this speckled hen eating up the grass. 
That makes how many? One, two,—” “Some,” 
said he. 

“Some!” I cried. “ Yes, some, of course, but just 
how many ? Come, count them, one, two, —” 

“ Just some /” he replied firmly, and with baby dig- 
nity, and as at this moment Black Velvet very felicit- 
ously loitered in, excusing her intrusion with a polite, 
inquiring “Meaow! Meaow!” we took a recess to 
entertain her awhile. 

Some time later, feeling in a happy mood of criti- 
cism, induced by discussing school matters with his 
mother, who had been a teacher before her marriage, I 
feelingly made known my discovery. 

“Can’t count three!” she exclaimed, with some 
irritation. “I guess you don’t know what you're 
talking about. He can count six. I taught him my- 
self, and I know! If you had a house and family on 
your hands, ” she continued, as she started down cellar 
“ he-probably—wouldn’t—count-that- 


COUNT. 


BY 


on an errand, 
many!” each word with emphasis as she stepped 
down the stairs. 

‘‘Come here, darling, ” I said, calling the baby from 
his play tothe kitchen table. “Count the eggs in this 
dish for me. ” 

As soon as he understood what was wanted, 
touched each egg as he named it, ‘‘One, two, three, 
four, five, six,” looking up brightly for approval as he 
finished them correctly. ‘That was well done, and I 
was a little taken aback, especially as his mother here 
reappeared, and smiled an exasperating smile. 

“How many are there?” I asked him. But his 
glad look changed to one of inqyiry, as if he thought 
me quizzing him. 

“Don’t you remember 


he 


9” 


ITasked. “If you had 


counted, one, two, three four, five, there would have 
been five eggs; but you counted, one, two three, four, 
five, six: so, how many eggs are there ?” 

I had failed to hold his attention, and he was looking 
after his mother, who had again disappeared. I now 
removed half of the eggs, and he kindly consented to 
count them, touching them as before, — “one, two, 
three.” 

‘How many are there?” I asked. 

“ Not so many,” he answered. 

“You right,” I 
ingly, — “one, two, three. So, how many are there ?” 


counted them said, encourag- 

“Just so many,” said he, enclosing them with his 
hands. 

Thinking that if I distracted his attention from the 
question, I might, by suddenly returning to it, surprise 
him into a correct answer, I asked, “Do you know 
what mamma is going to make ?” 

‘““ Cake,” he ventured. 

“Yes, and maybe some jumbles or cookies,” I con- 
tinued, supposing these to be specially toothsome. “I 


shouldn’t wonder if she’d cut you_out a cookie doll.” 


‘‘Mamma makes me a horse,” said he, as one 
familiar with such culinary vertebrates. 
“ A horse, of course. That’s what Il meant. Now, 


if we can tell mamma just how many eggs there are, 
I think you'll have that horse. And we ought to know 
how many eggs it takes to make cake!” I added, ina 
mildly reproving tone. 

* Not so very many,” said he. 

Paying no attention to this correct, but, for my 
purpose, irrelevant remark, I set aside two, saying, 
“These will do for the jumbles. How many are there?” 

“Two,” he answered promptly. “Correct! And 
these,” setting aside three, “ will do for the cookies. 
How many ?” 

“More,” he replied. ‘“ How many more ?” I asked. 

“ Another,” he said,and smiled, “ Certainly,’ said 
I, encouraged, “and the two and the other one make 
how many ?” 

“But how many ? 
For cookies we need to know just how many ?” 
“Just a foo,” said he. 

“But how few ? Come, let’s count them again, — 


‘Not so very many,” said he. 


one, two,” — 

“ Just enough!” said he inall serious earnestness, 
and, perplexed, I looked up, helpless, to see his mother 
standing in the doorway, wearing amore exasperating 
smile than before. 





THE CELEBRATED 
PLAYER, 


MR. JAMES P. REED, 
CHECKER 


GREENWOOD, 


Mr. James P. Reed, of Pittsburg, Pa., is probably 
the most remarkable checker player the world has 
produced. He is not only one of the most brilliant 
cross-board players, but he delights in playing a dozen 
or more games simultaneously, either by passing along 
the boards and moving the men on his side, or else 


BY J. M. KANSAS CITY, MO, 


and 
and 


sitting off in some quiet corner of another room, 
having the moves on each board reported to him 
to which he replies by naming the numbers showing 
his moves. It is nothing uncommon for him to play 
ten games simultaneously and never see a board till 
the last game is finished. I will describe the process 
more minutely. Suppose Mr. Reed decides that he 
will play the black men on each of a dozen different 
boards at 


board, making twelve in all, 


There is a player seated at each 
They are to play the 


from one to 


once. 


The boards are numbered 
twelve and so called to Mr. Reed. The first board 
called “one.” The 
“two,” and so on to number “ twelve. ” 
on each board are known by numbers from one to 
thirty-two. Since he has chosen the black men, he 


white men. 


is number second is number 


The squares 
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makes the first move on each board. He calls out the 
number of the move on board “number one.” The 
player who is sitting at the board makes his move, 
which is reported by number to Mr. Reed, Then he 
makes a move on board “number two,” reporting the 
numbers of the move, and the player at the secon? 
board replies and his move is reported to Mr. Reed, 
and thus this process is repeated till the play is an- 
nounced on the twelfth board. After which he goes 
back to the first board and makes the next move and 
that is replied to as before. Then he makes the move 
on board “number two,” and the reply is made and 
reported as before, and so on to board number twelve 
again. 
board and called, the player studies over what he will 
move next, while Mr. Reed mentally drops that board 
out of sight until he comes around to it again, and in 


As soon as the moves are made on any one 


this way the games are played. Suppose that at the 
forty-third move on any one of the boards, a bystander 
should request Mr.. Reed to locate all the men on the 
Or, if one of the 
boards should be overturned at any stage of the game, 
Mr. Reed could reset all the men in the positions from 
which they had fallen. Should those who are calling 
off the numbers to him make a mistake in a number, 


board, he will do so instwntly. 


he will correct the error immediately. 

I asked him where he sees the board when he is 
playing blindfold, and his reply was this, “ It is right 
in front of my memory.” 

On the 24th of April, 1895, Mr. Reed, at my request, 
went before the two psychology classes in the high 
This 


exhibition was given in order that the young men and 


school here, and played four games blindfolded. 


young women in the high school in those classes 
might study the psychological processes involved. 
It is needless to say that they were delighted at the 
marvelous skill displayed, and tle readiness with 
which at any stage of the game, he answered the 
questions they chose to ask concerning the games, 
The advantage to a class in psychology, whether in high 
school, college, or university, in witnessiig an exhibi- 
tion of this extraordinary kind can hardly be estimated 
at its real practial value. To think of one’s playing, 
say, ten games of checkers at once, and remembering 
all the moves that have been made on the ten boards 
from start to finish, and to anticipate each time the 
probable move that any opponent will make, and then 
to remember also that the problem is further compli- 
vated by Mr. Reed’s ability to go back and play any 
one or all the games over from the first move to the 
last, is a mental feat that is indeed remarkable. 

As a practical demonstration of the high degree of 
concentration which he employs when a complicated 
position arises, he has to run over all the possible 
lines of play to himself as well as for his opponent, 
that one which will either 
draw or win, and then play and have it replied to. 
Instantly he turns to another board, where the condi- 


and then to choose out 


tions are entirely dissimilar, and moyes perhaps with- 
out any hesitation. Certainly these are feats of judg- 
ment, memory, and association, combined with a high 
degree of visualization, that have not been surpassed 
by any other man of whom we have any record. 

Teachers and classes in psychology can learn more 
of the workings, activity, and wonderful powers of the 
human mind by analyzing the processes through which 
Mr. Reed’s mind passes in such an effort, than from 
any other one hundred psychological subjects in this 
country. It is not like working with Zerah Colburn, 
George Bidder, Blind Tom, and other freaks of nature 
that the world has given us from time to time, but, on 
the contrary, it is with one who can tell exactly how 
he does such things, and that there is no string tied to 
any one while he does them. 

The point I wish to emphasize is, that those inter- 
ested in the study of psychology in secondary and 
higher educational institutions can certainly confer 
no greater boon upon the students engaged in such 
work than to have Mr. Reed visit them and give ex- 


hibitions before classes. It is a great deal more satis- 


factory to work with alive man’s brain and to see him 
work it, than to fumble around and guess about a dead 
man’s brain and what it might or might not have done. 

It is the unanimous opinion of the two large classes 


in our high school that Mr. Reed’s exhibition was by 
all odds the most direct, vivid, and practical demon- 
stration of what a trained mind is capable of doing 
that they had ever witnessed or heard tell of. 

After the classes had seen Mr. Reed play, I request- 
ed the members to give a psychological explanation 
of the exhibition. The following reply, among many 
others of similar import, speaks for itself : — 

CENTRAL Hicu Scnoor, Kansas City, Mo. 
April 25, 1895. 
Proressor J. M. GREENWOOD. 

Dear Sir,— As a reply to your request of the 24th inst., in 
which you ask me to account for the remarkable feats per- 
formed by Mr. James Reed before myself and others, I beg 
to submit the following : — - 

First, let me say I account for these feats by the wonderful 
gift of visualization which he possesses, by a familiarity with 
the game, and by the excessive amount of practice which he 
bestows upon it. 

When Mr. Reed sits down to play he concentrates his entire 
He pictures to his mind the board and 
the relative position of the checkers. 


mind upon the game. 
His opponent moves ; 
the relative position of the checkers is changed. He alters his 




















Miss Estevite REEL, 
State Superintendent, Wyoming. 


mental picture to suit the change. By a thorough familiarity 
with the game, he logically figures out a move which is calcu- 
lated to checkmate that of his opponent. His mind notes the 
change and alters the picture to suit the change on the board, 
and so on through each successive step. Each time a move is 
made, the picture in the mindis altered to suit the change. He 
plays the game through without once allowing his mind to be 
without its ‘t picture.” 

Now the question naturally arises, How is he able to recall 
each successive move?’ Simply by association. 

By remembering the first move and picturing the board as it 
holds that move, he argues with himself what the next sensible 
He makes the move 
in his mind, and then goes through the same process again and 


move might be and thus recalls the move. 


again, each time making a new picture and blotting out another. 
Just as a soldier recalls the different battles of a campaign, so 
I believe he is able to 
recall the moves of an experienced player more readily than 
those of the average player, because I think the experienced 
player has a plan at each move, while the average player has no 


Mr. Reed recalls the successive moves. 


great plan mapped out to be followed. 

So, too, by playing several games with one person he studies 
and understands that person’s method. By a constant practice 
he keeps the intentions of the players before his mind, and is 
not troubled to interpret their motives and checkmate their plays, 
and so loses no mental energy in this way. 

Hoping I have made myself clear, I remain etce., 
FRANK J. JACKSON. 

Chess and checkers are the two games that demand 
the very highest degree of mental skill, and in playing 
either game, it is the mind of one individual pitted 
against the mind of another battling for supremacy. 
From an educational standpoint for all indoor and 
social games, there are none in my opinion comparable 
to these two for the development of the mental 
faculties. 

In conclusion, I will say that three men only have 
manifested in a great degree this remarkable mental 
power — namely, Paul Morphy, the chess player, Mr. 
James P. Reed, and Mr. William Gardner, of England. 
Mr. Reed is the most remarkable one of the trio. 

Students of psychology, experiment with him, and 
then reason it out. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. —( IV.) 


BY FRANK FOXCROFT. 





Some Things Which Visitors Should See. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Four magnets will draw the visitor to Cambridge 
its educational institutions, Harvard University, Rad 
cliffe, and the Episcopal Theological School; ij 
places of historical interest: the Washington Elin, 
the Craigie house, and several ancient dwellings; thi 
homes of its poets, Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowel] ; 
and Mount Auburn, that beautiful resting-place of the 
dead. There are, of course, public buildings and at 
tractive residences, but these would not be sufficie; 
in themselves to turn the steps of many pilgrims 
toward Cambridge. 

Cambridge may be reached by several lines of elec 
tric cars from Bowdoin square and from the Tremont 
House, and by train over the Fitchburg railroad and 
over a branch of the Lowell railroad. But the most 
convenient means of approach for a visitor who wishes 
to see the most of Cambridge in the least time is by 
electric car from Bowdoin square, say the Broadway 
line, returning to Btston by a Tremont House car ove: 
the Harvard bridge. Reaching Cambridge in thi 
way, the first object of interest to be visited is 
Memorial Hall, whose lofty and massive tower (is- 
putes preéminence with the State House, as the mosi 
conspicuous feature of the landscape to the visito: 
approaching Boston from any direction. Memorial 
Hall, erected 1870-1876 as a memorial to Harvard 
students and graduates who laid down their lives in 
the war for: the preservation of the Union, lifts its 
tower two hundred feet into the air from the triangu- 
lar space bounded by Quincy, Kirkland, and Cambridge 
streets. The building is in three grand divisions: the 
central, under the great square tower, being thie 
Memorial hall proper, whose vaulted roof is fifty-eig 
feet above the marble pavement, and into whose wa! 
in each of the twenty-eight arches are set tablets in 
scribed with the names of Harvard men killed in the 
war; the eastern division, reached by staircases from 
the right of Memorial hall, containing Sanders Theatre, 
which seats 1,500 persons and is used not only at 
Commencement time and for other special college oc 
casions, but for symphony concerts and for various 
public gatherings; and the western division, reached 
by a door at the left of the vestibule, and containing 
the great dining hall, where tables are spread for more 
than a thousand students who dine at “Commons.” 
In the open space at the western side of Memoria! 
Hall, fronting toward the point where Kirkland and 
Cambridge streets intersect, is a striking statue of 
Harvard, the 
sculptor. 

Walking a little to the right, down Kirkland street, 
the visitor will find Divinity avenue leading to the 
On the 
right is Divinity Hall, an unpretentious brick build 


John work of French, the Concord 


left, about opposite the end of Quincey street. 


ing, erected nearly seventy years ago, and beyond it 
the pretty building which holds the library of the 
On the left is the Peabody Museum 
of American Archeology and Ethnology, founded b) 
Peabody, and 


Divinity school. 


George containing rich collections, 


which are open to the public. Further on the left is 
the Museum of Comparative Zoélogy, established by 
Louis Agassiz, and enriched with the invaluable col- 
lections in that department of science which he made 
Since his death, his son, Alexander Agassiz, has used 
his large means generously to enlarge the museum 
The visitor, atte! 


looking at the cases of birds, fishes, reptiles, and mam 


This also is open to the public. 


mals must not forget to inspect the marvelous glass 
flowers at the west end of the building, which repro 
duce their originals with astonishing accuracy of shape 
and coloring. 

Leaving the museum from the western entrance, tli 


visitor passes out upon Oxford street. Turning to the 


right on this street, the first street leading to the left 
On the left 


street is Holmes’ field, long devoted to baseball, but 


is Jarvis street. or south side of thi 


recently encroached upon for the erection of a fine 
dormitory, for the accommodation of the rapidly- 
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srowing student population. On the right, or north 
de, is Jarvis field, used for the fierce excitements of 
football and the milder diversion of tennis. Jarvis 
treet leads to North avenue, which, although recently 
vallowed up by all-devouring Massachusetts ave- 
e, is likely to retain its earlier designation, in mem- 

y at least, for along time. Down this avenue the 
British came, in their hurried retreat from Concord, 
| tablets at various points mark where American 
itriots were killed while harassing their retreat. 
furning to the left on the avenue, one sees on the 
other side, the Common with its statue of Bridge, and 
soldiers’ monument. Near the intersection of Ma- 

i and Garden streets, on the southerly side of the 
Common, isthe Washington Elm, under whose spread- 
branches Washington is reputed to have assumed 
mand of the American forces. On this corner, 
ing the historic tree, is the fine edifice of the First 
Congregational church, generally known as the Shep- 
rd Memorial church, upon whose spire exults the 
cockerel which was taken from the spire of the New 


Passing down the avenue 
from Jarvis street, the building of the Epworth Metho- 
dist chureh, with its pretty tower, attracts attention. 
Just beyond is the Walter Hastings Hall, one of the 
newestand finest of the college dormitories. Turning 
to the left, up Holmes place, one sees Austin Hall, 
the building of the Law school, standing a little north 
of the site of the old gambrel-roofed house where 


Brick ehureh in Boston. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes was born, and whose destruc- 
tion to make room for the growth of the university 
must have cost him a pang, loyal son of Harvard 
though he was. “The stony foot of the great Univer- 
sity” to quote the melancholy words of the good auto- 
erat, has left no vestige of the old house, but while it 
stood it was one of the most interesting landmarks 


1 ( wnbridge. 


On the left, beyond Austin Hall, stands the Hemen- 
way G sium, and just east of that the building of 


the Lawrenee Seientifie School, with the Jefferson 


Physical Laboratory to the north of it. Crossing the 
street and entering the college grounds opposite the 
vinnasium, the visitor finds Stoughton Hall on his 
right, and Holworthy Hall on his left. Both of these 
buildings are reminders not only of the more primitive 
days of eollege life, but of earlier notions of morality, 
since both were built from the proceeds of lotteries. 
In No. 12 Stoughton, Charles Sumner used to room, 
and in No. 31, Dr. Holmes. South of Stoughton, and 
line with it, stands Hollis Hall, built in 1768. 
Here Everett, Prescott, Emerson, Wendell Phillips, 
ind Thoreau used to room. Between Stoughton and 
Hollis, but to the west of the line on which they stand, 
is old Holden chapel, which was once ample for the 
religious needs of the college. Southwest of Hollis 
Hall is Harvard Hall, and opposite that is Massachu- 
setts Hall. 
est college building now standing. 
ormitories for a century and a half, and in 177¢ 


The latter, completed in 1720, is the old- 
It was used for 
> it 
erved as a barracks for soldiers. It is now used for 
recitations, as is also a part of Harvard Hall. The 
iin entrance to the grounds leads between these 
buildings, through a brick and iron gateway, completed 
1890. Across the quadrangle and fronting this 
entranee is University Hall, the first stone building of 
college. South of University is Weld Hall, and 
osite is Matthews Hall, two of the most popular 
North of University Hall is Thayer 
Hall, another dormitory, and east of that stands Ap- 


mitories. 
pleton Chapel. Here all the religious services in con- 
tion with the university are held, and most of the 
ous preachers of the’country have been heard here. 
Sever Hall stands southeast of the chapel. East of 
Weld Hall stands the fine granite Library building, 
Gore Hall. Built in 1841 and enlarged by the addition 
the east wing in 1877, it is entirely inadequate, 
posing as its dimensions are, for the accommodation 
the half million or more of bound volumes and 
ial number of pamphlets included in its collections, 
daconsiderable portion of its treasures is removed 
m general use, for lack of sufficient shelf room. 
‘pecial students in 
respective of college connection, have always been 


pitably treated by the library authorities. The 


any department of learning, 


residence of President Eliot, which fronts on Quincy 
street, may be approached also by a path leading 
sastward from the door of Gore Hall. Walking 
westward from Gore Hall, and passing to the south of 
Weld Halland in front of Gray’s Hall, and then turn- 
ing to the left toward Harvard square, one passes at 
the left the old Wadsworth house, which from 1726 
to 1849 sheltered President Wadsworth and his sue- 
cessors in office. 


| To be continued, | 


A MODERN MIDSUMMER NIGHT?S DREAM. 


BY MINNIE FRANCES BROWN. 


| The verses explain themselves. The first part is recited, amd. as the 
characters come in, appropriately costumed, the recitation altwrnates 
with the quotations, which are given with suitable action. 

It was midsummer eve and the world without, 

Led by young Master Puck and his glittering rout, 

Of full many a fairy and mischievous sprite 

Were holding high carnival far in the night. 

The world within, — well, ‘twas quiet and small, 

A young man reading his Shakespeare, that’s all, 

A young man with few friends save those that he found 
In the books that he owned, and they were bound ; 

Yet bound though they were by calfskin and board, 

He found in them treasures, a precious hoard. 


The night was far spent, almost the twelfth hour, 
When at last, overcome by sleep’s soothing power, 
The head falls backward, the feet tumble down, 
And Momus adorns the still brow with his crown. 
His poppy-decked wand, the twin of the dead, 

In mystical rings waves over the head. 

At last fast asleep, “*twould certainly seem 

This lonely young man should now have a dream. 
A dream he did have; ye gods of the night, 


Help and assist me to tell it aright. 


First came our Antonio, the Prince of mankind, 

With Jaques and his pleasantries ambling behind : 

** My ships are all lost, my bond goes by forfeit.” 

‘* The world’s all a stage, men and women act on it.” 

Lord Timon then follows mumbling: ‘* Feast — friends, time 
flies.” 

Now Ophelia softly looks, starts, and then cries : 

‘+ Here’s rue, and rosemary for remembrance laid.” 

‘+ Sweets to the sweet,” farewell, dear, dead maid. 

Next Lady Macbeth came with sorrowful mien, 


Walking ever and saying: ‘* Will these hands ne’er be clean? . 


hen Iago, the Paragon, the noble, the true, 
** Steal my purse, but leave that which enriches not you, 
‘* Good name, dear, my Lord, in woman and man, 

‘© Qf their souls is the jew els, so keep it who can.” 
The fair Desdemona coming close by his side 
Whispers : 
Mark Antony’s figure the next doth appear : 


‘*T am but a child that my husband sore chides.” 


** Prepare to weep now, if ye have e’en a tear.” 
Romeo and his Juliet ye shades what a pair! 


There dwells not in Aiden a couple more fair. 


Juliet. 
‘+ Wilt thou, now, be gone, whilst yet thou might’st stay?” 
Romeo. 
** Night’s candles burn out and thou seest jocund day.” 
Portia. 
** Twice blessed is mercy. Falls like dew from yon heaven.” 
© noble and upright young judge, thou’rt forgiven 
For breaking the spell — but hear Romeo say : 
Romeo. 
Let’s talk, ‘tis not day.” 
Ha! Richard the Third, to be honest is wisdom. 
Richard. 
‘*A horse! 


Next Antipholus and the Dromio from Ephesus came in, 


‘+ How is it, my soul! 


Give me a horse in exchange for my kingdom.” 


Each endeavoring most earnestly to find his own kin: 

Dromio. 
‘¢Qurselves we do now, sir, remember by you.” 

Antipholus. @ 
‘‘ Here pawn I these ducats for my father, I do.” 


( triangle for bell. 
Now strikes the first note of the dying day’s knell. 


It is full twelve o’clock and a distant bell 


In a glorious cirele around him arranged, 

All at once their demeanor is suddenly changed ; 
The smiling and scowling their habits forget, 

It would seem as if some one had not arrived yet, 
For with hands uplifted to each pair of eyes, 


Some one to discover each anxiously tries. 


As the bell strikes two, steps approaching are heard, 
Each visitor noiselessly passes the word : 

They're come ! They're come, Imogen, Rosalind! 
They pass like the breath of the balmy south wind. 





I consider your JOURNAL one of the valuable adjuncts 
of a teacher’s library, so much so that for the last ten 
years I have bound each volume and use it as a work of 
reference. It has be-n a great help to me in my scho- 


lastic work.—W. F. POWELL, Camden, N. J. 





Rosalind. — 
‘*We find tongues in trees as we seck shady nooks.” 
Women good, fair, and true, not found only in books. (Imogen 
holds up right arm on which her bracelet is plainly to be seen.) 
Hand in hand, all together, while the bell strikes three, 
They form for a dance, led by Mark Antony. 
Four — peals the old bell, and to dear Auld Lang Syne, 
They march round the dreamer in ne’er ending line. 
Still tolls the old bell, five, six, and then seven, 
They dance till the strokes have numbered eleven. 


Twelve rouses the echoes, and the dreamer’s dull sense. 

They draw near, watching closely in noiseless suspense 

The twitching of muscles, the rubbing of eyes, 

Which prove the awakened about to arise: 

Then, with scampering footsteps and gesturings accurate, 

They descend among mortals, —euch a grammar school gra- 
duate. 

Our school year is ended, I have finished my theme, 

The sleeper awakes, it was only a dream. 

Kind friends, fare you well, my story is done, 


My last words thus spoken: ‘God help us, each one.” 


A SCHOOL EXCURSION. 


BY WALLACE E. MASON, 


Of all the states to which Dr. J. M. Rice would have looked 
for fruitage from his new departure in teaching, as outlined in 
the September Forum, Massachusetts would probably have 
been the last. Conservative as all the New England states 
are, compared with those of the great West, in matters of 
education, Massachusetts, if we may judge from the writers in 
the educational and daily journals of the past year, owes the 
doctor a deep grudge for his keen probing of the weaknesses of 
her educational system in his previous articles in the same 
magazine. The surgeon’s knife, however, is useless if not 
keen, and the patient does not recover unless the source of the 
difficulty is reached and laid bare; and while some of the 
criticisms were more severe than could have been justly ap- 
plied to the schools of the state as a whole, yet the storm of 
opposition which they met with showed that the knife had 
reached a tender spot, and that in the main the faults men- 
tioned were such as really existed. I say to ‘‘the state as a 
whole,” because I believe that if the visits which resulted in 
these criticisms had been continued to the schools in the 
medium-sized towns of the state, much better methods of 
teaching would have been observed. 

In spite of this feeling of the Bay State teachers towards 
Dr. Rice, his article in the /orwm awakened enthusiasm in one 
teacher’s mind, and, as a result, a most successful excursion, 
ona smaller scale than that of the Anderson school, has been 
planned and carried out by the Orange (Mass.) high school, 
and it is in the hope that other schools, no more advantageously 
located than this one, may be induced to try the experiment 
that this article is written. The time of the year was not 
favorable for an excursion covering very much territory, so it 
was determined to visit Boston. The objects of interest to be 
visited were classified as follows: Historical, scientific, 
artistic, commercial. 

A careful itinerary of the trip was made out, with the de- 
scription of each place to be visited, and hectograph copies 
given to each pupil for previous study. Guide books were 
purchased and added to the school library by the school com- 
mittee, who did all in their power to aid the teachers in their 
efforts, and histories, works on early colonial life, and maps 
were freely consulted. 

Difficulties met the teachers at the outset, but finally a 
party of one-fourth the size of the Anderson party, including 
the principal and two assistants, started on the 1%th day of 
No at- 
tempt was made to study the objects of interest by the classifi- 


December, the first day of the Christmas vacation. 


cation adopted, but the location determined the order of visita- 
tion. The city was reached about ten o’clock, and after the 
baggage had been sent up town the line of march was taken 
for the Old State House and the scene of the Boston massacre ; 
thence down State street, passing the Exchange building and 
the Custom House, thence through Quincy Market to Faneuil 
Hall. The rooms and archives of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company were open for inspection, through the 
From Faneuil Hall the 
excursionists proceeded to the birthplace of Franklin and the 


kindness of a former commander. 


Old South Church, where a rest was taken and considerable 
time spent in talking over the historical events connected with 
the building, and in examining its revolutionary relics and 
curiosities. After dinner a short walk, passing on the way the 
city buildings, King’s Chapel, and the old Granary burying 
ground, where rest the remains of Paul Revere, Peter Faneuil, 
three signers of the Declaration of Independence, and other 
noted colonists, brought us to the State House, where, besides 
visiting the hall of representatives and the senate chamber, all 
wished to climb to the cupola and get a birdseye view of the 
whole city. 

A little incident, which occurred while in the rotunda of this 
building, is worthy of special mention. The students were 
looking at the battle-flags of the Massachusetts regiments. 
Their faded colors and tattered edges had begun to tell their 
own story, and the feeling of reverence which such a sight 


always inspires had taken possession of the party, when a gen- 
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tleman, who was evidently in charge of the flags, entered the 
enclosure in which they are arranged, and taking one from its 
place, spread it on the marble floor. In its centre was a large 
dark spot, which every one knew at once to be a spot of blood. 
Carefully replacing the flag, the gentleman, gathering the 
pupils about him, told the story of the corporal who, when the 
color-bearer had been shot down, had grasped the flag in his 
right hand and carried it forward. Thick and fast flew the 
shells, and in a few minutes his own right arm is shot away. 
The flag is transferred to the left hand and once more borne 
forward, when another shell removed the left arm, and the 
hero falls, enveloped in the folds of the banner he had borne 
so well. 
‘¢ What regiment was that ?” and when the reply comes, “ The 
Twenty-third Massachusetts,” 
look, exclaims: ‘‘ Why, that was my father’s regiment!” A 
simple incident, and yet in all their study of history never had 
those boys and girls had such a lesson in patriotism. 


As the story-teller ceases, one of the teachers asks: 


one of the girls, with a startled 


The remainder of the afternoon, with the exception of a few 
minutes at Trinity church, was spent in the Museum of Fine 
Arts. The oversight of the instruction during the whole trip 
was divided 

After the 
lodgings, and right here comes the most practical suggestion 


among the teachers, according to subjects. 


museum every one was ready to go to their 
which this article can offer to any school wishing to attempt 
Make your headquarters, not in 
the cold solitude of a hotel, but at the home-like rooms of 


some such organization as the Y. W. C. A. 


such an excursion to a city. 


The prices are 
With 
comfortable rooms in private houses near by, with the free use 


absurdly low and the comforts correspondingly high. 


of the reading room, library and parlors, and a separate table 
in the café, the pupils all felt as much at home as is possible 
in a strange place. ‘To the political economy class these rooms 
were a practical solution of one of the problems of America’s 
great cities. During the early part of the evening every one 
went down town to see the Christmas decorations in the large 
store windows, and later on, through the courtesy of the 
Y. W. C. A. matron, a number of the pupils, accompanied by 


a teacher, enjoyed one of the concerts of the Star course. 


The morning of the second day was devoted to Harvard 


University, with particular attention to the Peabody and 
Agassiz museums; a short run out to Longfellow’s and 
Lowell’s homes, and to the old Washington elm. In the 


museums the geology class were brought to a realization of 
their text-book’s statements on historical geology, in a manner 
that was delightful to their teacher, and the botany class had 
to be almost forced away from the wonderful collection of 
The afternoon was passed at Bunker Hill, the 
Navy Yard, and the Youth's Companion building. 


glass flowers. 
Of course 
every one climbed the monument and went on board the re- 
ceiving ship Wabash. This historic ground was intensely 
interesting, and the walk down the hill, up which the British 
marched on that famous nineteenth of June, 1775, has fixed 
the events of those times more firmly in the minds of all the 
party than any possible book study could have done. Webster’s 
Bunker Hill oration, which the literature class had just read, 
was an excellent preparation for this afternoon. 
the Furnished with a 
special guide, the party was taken all over this typical modern 
newspaper building, and the workings of the immense business 
were explained in detail. As 
methods, all were unanimous in saying that it was equal in its 


Much inter- 


est centred in Companion building. 


a lesson in modern business 
educational value to anything seen on the whole trip. 

The large stores were not forgotten, and in one of them 
an illustration to the 
political economy class of one of the ways in which employers 
can help solve the labor problem. 


lunch was taken at the restaurant, as 


On another day dinner was 
eaten at a first-class hotel, in order that the boys and girls 
might see what an elegant city dining-room and first-class 
service were like. 

Wednesday morning a visit was made to the Cathedral of the 
Holy Cross, for a study of its beautiful windows, and then the 
pupils were given an opportunity to observe Boston boys at 
their studies in the The privileges 
which these boys have in their drill hall, gymnasium, ete., 


Boston Latin school. 
were fully appreciated by the visitors, who were very cordially 
received by the principal and shown over the entire building. 
After listening to recitations for an hour, the party visited the 
Natural History rooms and the new Public Library, which, 
though closed to the public, was opened to us, through the 
kindness of one of the trustees. At 3 p. m. 
day the excursionists separated, some 


on Wednes- 
returning home. and 
others remaining in the city and suburbs to visit friends until 
the expiration of their ticket limit — one week. 
Like the Anderson excursion, the Orange excursion proved :- 
First: That there need be no fear of difficulty in govern- 
ment on the part of the teachers. 
That this 
a small 


Second : of 


(ours 


method ‘*teaching by travel” is 
numbers one hundred 
four), and in the winter season as well as in the summer. 

Third: Any school in New England can spend a week at the 
most interesting historical locations in America at an expense 


feasible in school 


and 


of less than ten dollars (our party were gone three days. and 
their expenses were $5.95 each), fare included, and schools in 
other sections can observe the artistic, scientific, and business 
The 
Orange high school proposes to go to Washington in March, 
1896. 


wonders of their nearest cities at an equally low rate. 


W hat other schools will meet it there ? 





Methods for the Schoolroom. 


As a help in spelling, a suecessful Cambridge teacher 
has arranged a list of some 1,500 words that should 
be mastered before the child leaves the primary 
school. The words are divided into classes: those 
that can be advantageously used for drills in the 
sounds of the vowels, and the combinations of 
vowels and of the consonants ; those that the child is 
sure to need in making sentences and in writing from 
dictation; and a few others, such as proper names, 
words that experience has shown it is hard for the 
children to remember. 





——() —— 


WHO ARE THESE? WHERE 
FOUND? 


ARE THEY 


BY D. M. MORRELL. 


1. A simple, guileless, childjike man, 
Content to live where life began. 


2. Lespied thee, fair indeed and tall, 
Under a plantain; yet methought less fair, 
Less winning soft, less amiably mild 
Than that smooth watery image. 


3. The woman that now met, unshrinking, his gaze 
Seemed to bask in the silent, but sumptuous, haze 
Of that soft second summer, more ripe than the first, 
Which returns when the bud to the blossom hath burst. 





4. Not to be laughed at and scorned because he was little of 


stature ; 
For he was great of heart, magnanimous, courtly, cour- 


ageous. 


5. No myth, but a genuine child is she, 


With her bronze-brown eyes and her curls of gold. 


6. He wore an ancient long buff vest, 
Yellow as saffron,— but his best; 
And buttoned over his manly breast 
Was a bright blue coat with a rolling collar, 
And large gilt buttons,— size of a dollar,— 
With tails the country folk called ‘+ swaller.” 
He wore a broad-brimmed, bell-crowned hat, 
White as the locks on which it sat. 


7. How fair she grew from day to day! 
What woman-nature filled her eyes, 
What poetry within them lay, 
Those deep and tender midnight eyes, 
So full of meaning, pure and bright. 

8. Powdered all over from head to foot with red sand. 
wearing a ragged coat, and shoes of undressed leather, through 
whose holes the toes looked out. 

. Before the holy altar bent, 
There kneels a goodly pair ; 
A stately man, of high descent, 
A woman passing fair. 

10. She was none of your lukewarm gamesters, your half- 
and-half players, who have no objection to take a hand if you 
want one to make up a rubber. 

—_—— 0-———- 
FOR THE TEACHER WHO SEEKS A 
POSITION, 


BY G. A. CADWELL. 


From many applications from teachers, making re- 
quests for positions, and some for “vacancies,” I am 
constrained to offer enclosed suggestions : — 
Use nothing but first-class stationery. 

Write very carefully and in your dest manner. 





Be sure to punctuate correctly. 

Begin your letter in “business form” — address 4s 
on envelope, followed by “ Dear Sir: —”. 

I would not, as a rule, name source of my infornya- 
tion relating to the agency system. 

Do not apply for a “ vacancy.” 

State where and when you received your education: 
what you can teach. 

Enclose copies of several good testimonials. 

Have testimonials written very neatly; or, much 
better, have them typewritten, then manifold them, 
In this way, perfect, legible copies are always ayuil- 
able. 

Be sure to enclose stamp for a reply, or better, a 
stamped envelope. 

A photograph is sometimes a great help in securing 
a situation. 

Give your age and church preference. 

Sign your full name. 

Name two persons who will speak a strong word 
for you. 

oaa() 


INNOCENT 


BY I. G. O. 





AN THIEF. 


This 1s the picture of a moth, showing the long 
tube with which it seeks its food (see Fig. 1). It is 
a big butterfly-like insect that flies around toward 
twilight, hovering over 
vines and buzzing much like 
a humming bird. Most per 
sons have noticed it, for it 
comes in June, when nearly 
every one is out of doors, 
and it particularly likes the 
honeysuckle, which grows 
all our-homes. 
Perhaps you know that it 


around 


can coil this wiry tongue 
and fold it between 
two feathery lips, or stretch 
it till it reaches the \ot- 
tom of the deepest and 
narrowest flower tube, 
where the honey drop lies. 
The hawk-moth is 
stranger. But now see the 
next picture (see Fig. 2). 
Here Mrs. Moth has some fine decorations on her long 
proboscis. How will she thrust it down a slender 
flower tube with all that trimming on it (see Fig. 3). 
She cannot; and I suppose she did not mean to get 
her proboscis in this condition. It is a mere accident, 
you may think. Not at all; but one of Nature’s most 
cunning plans. I will tell you the whole story in a 
few words. These little tassels, as you might call 
them, are stuck on firmly; the moth cannot brush 
them off; and she got 
them there in 
just as you see them, 


up 


ho 


pairs, 
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by poking her nose into the orchis blossoms. Thes: 
are curious and often handsome flowers, with a great 
supply of honey in strange looking pouches. ‘Thes' 
tassels are the pollen bags of the orchis. When th 
moth pushes after the honey, a pair of these bags 
fasten right upon her long tongue and stick perfect! 

tight. Is that an accident? No; these pollen bags 
have to come off if they are touched ever so lightly 

They have little sticky roots, so to speak, and th: 
gum on them gets hard in a minute or less after the) 
leave the flower, and there they stay where they wer 
caught. For the orchis manages in this way to sen 

its pollen to its neighboring flower; for the bag dro} 
out its yellow dust on the next flower the moth go 


to, though the bag remains with the moth. Thi 
causes the orchis seeds to be good seeds that w' 
sprout and bear fine flowers. 
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When there are no visits made to its flowers by 
insects, the seeds are not good, and after a while the 
flowers are no longer pretty. So the moth goes 
hovering along among these flowers, taking off a pair 
of pollen bags each time it gets a sip; and after a 
while, if it stays too long, it becomes so loaded up 
with pollen bags that it cannot feed any more. Thus, 
what is good for the orchis is bad for the moth. But 
you can try to imagine several ways in which she 
gets out of this “fix,” for it is, certainly, a sticky fix. 
Who do you 
suppose found this out? Not romping boys and girls 
playing after sunset on hot days; not even quiet 


Is not that a cunning nature-plan ? 


ones, who live’ always in the country and go prying 
about alone among the bushes; but a wise and most 
patient Englishman —a great thinker. 
Charles Darwin. 


His name is 





0o-—- 
NATIVE TREES. 
BY L. W. RUSSELL. 
THE BLACK SPRUCE. 
There are three native spruces in New England, the 


black, the white, and the hemlock. 
north about as far as trees grow at all, and west to 


They grow to the 
the prairie states: Species much like our Eastern 
kinds appear among the Rockies and on the Pacific 
slopes from California to the ice-covered mountains of 
Alaska. 

Most country boys get acquainted with the black 
spruce early in life. They have an object in view. 
In their search for these trees they soon learn to select 
them in the woods by their straight, slender, black 
trunks, their scaly, loose bark, and their brittle dead 
branches, which give foot-hold and tear clothes, as 
they climb them for the coveted spryce gum. The 

terest of the boys might end here; but it is not 

ifficult to add to their observations others growing 
out of modern school work. The geometry of trees 
has a living interest. The spruce seems to have got 
iS faras “cones,” then to have grown up on that 
model. The branches begin near the ground, and 
gradually shorten to the topmost circlet, making a tent- 
like cone of living green. Trees in the woods taper 
from root to the terminal bud, making of the stem an 
elongated cone of much beauty. 

The branches grow in whorls and well represent the 
radii of circles. The spaces between the whorls mark, 
for some years, at least, the annual vertical growth of 
the trees, thus forming a record of age, as in the white 
pine. If the growth is slow, the whorls will be near 
each other, and the head of the tree, in open ground, 
will be a dense mass of evergreen foliage. 

The beauty of the tree, whether in the open ground 
Its erect habit 
of growth and its symmetrical shape, however much 


or in the forest, is of a formal kind. 


exposed, give it the style and dignity which we regard 


, When one fairly 


as “proper,” even among trees. 


recognizes the outward appearance of one of these 


” 


trees, he sees what it is to bea “spruce ” young man, 


or what it is to “spruce up” in appearance. Many 
human qualities are well typified in trees. 

The leaves quite thickly cover the recent branches 
and will be found arranged in spirals. 
closely, a leaf will be found obtusely four-sided, end- 
The leaves are stiff, very 


Examined 


ing with an abrupt point. 
dark green, and give asombre aspect to the tree. 
Look for the flowers in May; the male, or non-fruit- 
bearing flowers, are in pretty catkins near the ends of 
the branchlets; the fertile flowers are in erect catkins, 
which early show the seales of the cones in shades of 
purple. The cones, which enclose the winged seeds, 
are short. thick, and dark brown in color when mature. 
The tops of the trees are often very heavily laden 
with cones, and a branch of them makes an attractive 
ornament as well as an interesting study. 

The roots of the tree are long, slender, and tough, 
running near the surface of the ground. It is easy to 
remove young spruces at any time from spring to au- 
tumn by taking with the roots the sod which they 
hold. Properly done, the growth of the tree is hardly 
checked. 


The wood of this spruce is of great value for lumber, 


wood-pulp, and fuel. It is tough, strong, and durable 
The fibres of which it is made are so firmly knitted 
together that the wood has great power of resistance, 
either for blows or for strains. In the northeastern 
states no other wood is so much used for the frame- 
work of buildings. For pile-work of wharves, bridges, 
and buildings it has no superior which is now avail- 
able. The fibrous, stringy, nature of the wood gives 
it the resonance which adapts it for certain parts of 
some musical instruments, as pianos and violins; and 
clear white pieces are beautiful in cabinet work. 

The cooler parts of our country, where cultivation 
would be unprofitable, yield vast forests of this spruce. 
Remote from cities and towns, they have grown in 
sombre silence, where great rivers gather their waters, 
in the deep mountain valleys, creeping in soldier-like 
columns up their sides, going far north until they be- 
come lost in the snows of arctic lands. The spruce is 
one of the hardiest trees of America and one of the 
most useful. It is a persistent self-planter, and only 
It will 
struggle for fifty years asa dwarf, then get hold of a 


asks a crack in a rock-ledge to get a start. 


rift of humus and shoot up a hundred feet for a ship- 
mast. The great spruce forests of Maine, upper New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and of the Adirondacks are 
still great timber reserves. Every lover of nature 


should visit one of these forests. Their sombre 
silence, as the guard of the hills, will never be 
forgotten, 


ey 9 eee 


A CABBAGE STUMP.— (IL.) 
BY SUSAN F. CHASE, 
THE BLOSSOMING. 


One morning, when my cabbage was first bursting 
into bloom, I saw my neighbor, an English gardener, 
whom I often found working among his vegetables 
near the corner of my garden plot, leaning on the top 
board of my fence, waiting as if he would speak. 
“Ah” said I, “here is my Englishman. He can 
appreciate beauty. See how he is admiring my beau- 
tiful yellow flowers.” 

As I drew nearer, he called to me, “ Say, I am going 
to raise some garden seeds, too, and you must look 
out for your cabbages that they don’t fall in love 
with my turnips.” 

My cabbages fall in love with his turnips! What 
did the man mean’? But I laughingly returned some 
commonplace remark, and, as he resumed his work, I 
began mine, which, as usual, was the study of my 
blossoming plant. It was, indeed, a thing of beauty 
as it stood there before me, at least three feet high, a 
loosely branching mass of rich green leaves, just 
putting on the first tinge of yellow froin the newly 
opened flowers. 

From the first observations on roots, stems, buds, 
and abnormally thickened storage leaves, | had con- 
tinued my leaf study by a series of drawings, show- 
ing the gradual transfor- 
mation into the delicate 
lyre-shaped leaves (Fig. 1) 
of the upper foliage, and 
the still more narrow 





FiG, 1. Fia., 2. 
leaves at the bases of the flower stalks. But the 


flower clusters now demanded all attention. There 





were, first, the racemed clusters (Fig. 2) of the lower 
branches, breaking occasionally into the looser panicles 
of the upper stalk. I never saw a plant which had 
given itself more unreservedly to blossoming. If seed- 
bearing were the purpose of its life, then seeds it 
meant to bear. The blossoms I found true to the order 
of the cruciferae (Fig 3), four petals with long claws 
enclosed in the four-sepalled calyx, the four blades of 
the petals spreading above the calyx in the form of a 
Maltese cross, six stamens, two of them shorter than 
the other four, stigmas two, and sessile to the single 
ovary (Fig. 4). 
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It was some weeks before I found a pod sufficiently 
ripe to study it; then I chanced upon a half-opened 
pod, or silique, as it is called, plainly showing the ar- 
rangement of partition and seeds (Fig. 5). It was while 
examining this pod that the words of the Englishman 
came to me. I could see his turnip bed just a few 
feet from the opposite angle of the fence. The whole 
patch was ina glow of bright yellow blossoms, that 
quite resembled my own. I had already learned 
their relationship, for both belong to the genus bras- 
sica of the order cruciferae, and are as nearly related 
as closely allied species can be. 

It was, as I have said, while examining the half- 
opened pod that the words of the Englishman returned 
to me. I saw a moth quietly sailing in from the direc- 
tion of the turnip bed and alighting on a branch near 
by. I had seen this before, or sometimes a fly or a 
bee, but it had aroused no suspicion. That morning, 
however, I had read a chapter in an agricultural 
report about the difficulty of keeping cabbage seeds 
true. It said that they must not produce seeds near 
other plants of the same tribe, as the turnip, kale, 
and broccoli, seeding at the same time, as they will 
mix through the transportation of pollen, the seeds 
producing mongrel varieties. Whether this mixture 
was by wind or insect or accidental contact, the report 
did not say, and my elementary knowledge of cab- 
bage culture at that time did not enable me to deter- 
mine; but I have sinee learned that all of the eru- 
ciferae are cross-fertilized by insects, and that the 
active agent for the Brassica oleracea (common cab- 
bage) is a little green moth which flies about in the 
night time. 

Many a time, on a still moonlight night, I have 
seen these cabbage moths at their work. At first I 
thought only of the insect and the nectar, but later 
| noticed their pollen-covered bodies and the exact 
precision with which they worked. Not a flower was 
omitted. The insect in search of honey passed in 
regular order from blossom to blossom along the branch, 
until, seemingly satisfied, it gracefully sailed off out 
of my sight, perhaps to visit my neighbor’s garden, 
and to thrust its pollen-covered body into his nectar 
cups. 

Although I could not actually identify an insect in 
the act of transportation, the fact of cross-fertiliza- 
tion between closely related species of this family has 
been established again and again, and I seemed to re- 
affirm it the next summer by producing mongrel 
varieties from my cabbage seeds. 

And this brings me to the statement of the special 
study to which I was led by the quaint remark of my 
English neighbor. 

If cabbages and turnips do “ fall in love,” it must 
be by the transference of pollen grains to the pistils 
of each other’s flowers. So I turned for my next 


study to the subject of the fertilization of ovaries, 


and to cross-fertilization in particular. 
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Boston is ready to welcome the N. E. A. in 1896. 

Tue railroads are helping the N. E. A. as never 
before. 

Witt it be Duluth, boston, Montreal, or Chautau- 
qua in 1896 ? 

Tue special number of the Journat will appear 
next week. Forty pages. 

THE educational journals will never be insulted or 
slighted by any other administration of the N. E. A. 
This year has been a blessing, if it was disguised for 
a time. 

Ir would be interesting to know just what the trus- 
tees and executive committee of the N. E. A. really 
think of the experiment of copyrighting the pro- 
gramme of the N.E. A. It was hardly a success. 


Tue New England Publishing Company, 3 Somer- 
set street, Boston, issues “ Old and New Psychology,” 
by W. T. Harris, Hugo Munsterberg, and Larkin 
Dunton, as a companion pamphlet to the “ Report of 
the Fifteen.” Price, 10 cents. 


June 14 promises to be one of the universally 
recognized “days” in school life under the designa- 
tion, Flag Day. Thus will be appropriately remem 
bered year by year the first unfurling of the Stars 
and Stripes, — “the red, white, and blue.” 

THe JOURNAL was in error in saying that Mr 
Gove is the first ex-president preside over the en- 
tertainment of a meeting of the N. KE. A. Hon. 
Zalmon Richards was the first president, and, as ex- 
president, presided over the entertainment of the 
second annual session in Washington, and paid $300 
(of the 


pocket. They did not copyright in those di LYS. 


$350 used in entertainment) from his own 


THe Hancock sehool and the Wells school in Boston 
are so located that not a child is blessed with the 


companionship of wild flowers, and few with so 
much as a window garden of flowers. On the herto 
hand, the Bowditch school is so situated that wild 
flowers and large floral gardens are abundant. On a 
recent lovely June day all the children of the Bow- 
ditch gathered, by the thousand, beautiful flowers, 
wild and cultivated, and the next morning there were 
delivered in prime condition flowers sufficient for 
every pupil in the two large mid-city schools to have 
a beautiful bunch of choice flowers from field, forest, 


or garden. 








We present in this issue a portrait of Miss Estelle 
Reel, state superintendent of Wyoming. Ninety-five 
per cent. of the teachers and all of the superintend- 
ents of that state are women. As early as 1809 th 
territorial legislature made universal suffrage a statu- 
tory law, and the constitutional convention embodied 
it asa part of the organic Jaw of the state; yet it 
was not until last November that woman was given a 
place as a territorial or state officer. Despite obsta- 
cles that to a less valiant woman would have seemed 
insurmountable, Miss Reel received the nomination 
for state superintendent of the Republican conven- 
tion, and was elected to the state superintendency. 








THE PORTLAND MEETING. 


The programme of the Portland meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction, July 8-11, has 
been already commented upon in terms of high praise 
Messrs. W. W. Stetson and C. W. 
president and seeretary, have succeeded 


in these columns. 
Parmenter, 
in securing the presence of men and women of 
national reputation, who are personally popular as 
platform speakers, among whom are President E. 
Benjamin Andrews, LL.D., of Brown; General 
Franeis A. Walker, LL.D., Massachusets Institute of 
Technology ; Dr. Henry 8. Baker, Minneapolis; Miss 
Caroline M. Hewins, Hartford; Professor M. Grant 
Daniel, Chauncey Hall school; President Merrill E. 
Gates, LL.D., Amherst; Chancellor James Roscoe 
Day, D.D., Syracuse; President Charles F. Thwing, 
LL.D., Western Reserve; Superintendent Charles F. 
Carroll, Worcester; Lemuel 8. Hastings, Nashua; Dr. 
W. 'T. Peck, Providence; Dr. Samuel Thurber, Bos- 
ton; Dr. E. W. Seripture, Yale; Supervisor George 
H. Conley, Boston; President George C. Chase, 
Bates; Superintendent W. P. Beckwith, Adams ; 
James A. Page, Boston; Dr. D. B. Hager, Salem; 
Edward Conant, Randolph, Vt.; W. J. Corthell, Gor- 
ham, Me.; Professor B. F. Tweed and Francis Cogs- 
well, Cambridge; and Dr. William R. Shipman, 
Tufts. The most attractive feature of the meeting, 
of any meeting of the institute, is the banquet at Old 
Orchard beach and the after-dinner speaking by the 
seniors upon the topic, “What we think of ‘those 
boys’ who are trying to ‘keep school.’ ” 

Portland, Longfellow’s “Beautiful City by the 
Sea,” is one of the most attractive cities in New Eng- 
land in which to hold a meeting of this kind. It isa 
rare place from which to take delightful, inexpen- 
It is a city with 
Casco bay is fortunate 


sive “day-trips,” by sea or land. 
choice personal attractions. 
in having many steamers plying to and fro from 
island to island with rates little more than those of a 
ferry boat. The White Mountains are but a short 
distance, and the round-trip fare is but a trifle. 
Poland Spring is an attractive resort, while Old 
Orchard beach is matchless for surf bathing and all 
seashore sports. There is sure to be a large attend- 


ance and a royal good time for all. 





PENNSYLVANIA'S COMPULSORY SCHOOL 


LAW. 


Hon. N. C. Schaeffer’s administration in Pennsyl- 
vania has already been made memorable by the pas- 
sage and signature by the governor of the first com- 
of the state. 
Nothing in the days of Burrowes, Wickersham, or 
Higbee 


legislation. 


pulsory school bill in the history 


exceeded this in point of valuable school 
To Waller belongs the credit of the pas- 


sage of the first two compulsory bills, but his adminis- 


tration was robbed of the honor thereof by the re- 
fusal of the governor to sign both bills, and in Dr, 
Schaeffer’s day the battle had to be fought all over 
again, and amore gracious governor has signed the bill. 
To Senator John R. Farr of Scranton belongs the credit 
of successfully championing the bill in the legisla- 
ture. It is along step forward, and will mean more 
to the future of the Keystone state than its most 
ardent friends now suspect. The Pennsylvania 
School Journal thus presents the conditions of the 
law : — 

‘ Parents, guardians, and all others having charge of chil- 
dren between the ages of eight and thirteen years are required 
to send these children to school at least sixteen weeks in every 
year, unless such attendance is excused by the school directors 
of the district in which they live, upon the presentation of 
satisfactory evidence that the children are prevented by mental 
physical, or other sufficient reasons. 

‘* Any neglect of the duty imposed as above makes the parent 
or guardian guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction of 
the same before an alderman or justice of the peace, imposes 
a fine not exceeding two dollars for the first and five dollars for 
every subsequent conviction. An appeal to the court of quar- 
ter sessions within thirty days is allowed to negligent parents or 
guardians. 

‘¢ School boards are authorized, if they deem it necessary, to 
employ a person or persons, as ‘ attendance’ or truant officers, 
to look after violations of the law, and to apprehend, and put 
into schools, such children as their parents may designate as 
truants, and all who do not attend under,the provisions of this 
act. 

‘ The assessors in every district are required to keep a book, 
provided by the county commissioners, in which the names and 
residences of all the children in the district, between the ages 
of eight and thirteen, shall be recorded, as well as the names of 
the parents or guardians, with any other information that may 
be deemed necessary. This census of the school children in 
every voting district must hereafter be made annually by the 
assessors at the time when the spring assessment is made, and it 
must be certified to the secretary of the school board for further 
action. 

‘The teachers must report at the end of every month to the 
secretary of the board the names of all the children on the list 
previously furnished to them who were absent five days in 
the month without satisfactory cause; and if it shall appear 
that the parents or guardians have failed to comply with the act, 
after due notification in writing by the secretary, he or they 
shall at once be proceeded against before an alderman or justice 
of the peace. ‘If sufficient cause be shown for the neglect of 
the requirements of this act,’ — 
erty be made by the parents or guardian and sustained by the 
evidence, —it is declared a sufficient excuse for non-compliance 
with the law, and in such case the cost of prosecution will be 


as, for instance, if a plea of pov- 


paid by the school board. 

‘«The secretary of any school board who willfully refuses or 
neglects to comply with the provisions of this act is guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof before any alder- 
man or justice of the peace may be required to pay a fine not 
exceeding twenty-five dollars for such refusal or neglect of 
duty.” 

In affixing his signature to the bill, thus making it 
the law of the state, Governor Hastings says : — 

‘* By giving my approval to this measure there will appear 
upon our statute books for the first time in the history of the 
commonwealth a compulsory educational law. The general 
assembly in the sessions of 181 and 1893 passed a compulsory 
educational act somewhat similar to the present measure, each 
of which met with executive disapproval. There appears to be 
throughout the commonwealth a general desire for such a law. 
I have not received a single protest from any citizen against 
this bill, so far as I can recall. 

‘The unanimity with which it was passed by the legislature, 
as well as the large number of requests made upon me to 
sign it, clearly indicate the general desire on the part of the 
people for a compulsory educational law.” 


THE BULLETIN OF THE N. E. A. 

The Journan has refrained from publishing the 
facts connected with the Bulletin of the N. EF. A. 
lest it be accused of being unduly severe on this ad- 
ministration, upon whose gross mismanagement it has 
had oceasion to speak already; but now that Editor 
E. O. Vaile of Jnte/ligence has told the story, it is 
public property, and our readers are entitled to it in 
all its richness; it is not copyrighted —hence we 
publish his editorial of the 15th inst. practically 
entire. 

It should be said that the claim, or insinuation, that 
Dr. Harris paid $12 for having his portrait published 
is absolutely groundless. When the editor of the 
JOURNAL saw letters written to several prominent 


educators, one of them a woman teacher on a woman 
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teacher’s salary, saying in substance that she could 
not afford not to go in because Messrs. Harris, Eliot, 
et al., had gone in on the same conditions, he sought 
the facts and saw some interesting correspondence, 
and assures Mr. Vaile and all others that Dr. Harris, 
President Eliot, and Secretary Hoke Smith did not 
pay 12.00, or any other sum, though they were solicited, 
which is sufficiently humiliating of itself 

It will be noticed in the second letter, printed 
below, that it says: “ We have received only favorable 
replies from those invited thus far,” and also that 
«Among the portraits that will appear are those of 
Hon. W. T. Harris et al.” Since Dr. Harris 
solicited precisely as were the others, and inasmuch 
as he did peremptorily decline the invitation, there 
would seem to be something worthy the highest art 
of “ethical correlation” to make this worthy the 
‘lorious administration of the N. E. A. 


The whole Bulletin, and the ‘‘ Official Programme ” in particu- 
lar, is copyrighted and ‘‘all rights are reserved.” 


was 


Of course, 
this is futile and ridiculous, but it illustrates what a strange 
copyrighting mania possesses the present administration. 

We find that the price, 25 cents per single copy, $1.00 per 
year (published quarterly), which we referred to, is an official 
‘rice, printed on the Bulletin, because a regular subscription 
price is required by the United States postal laws on all 
periodicals that pass through the mails as second-class matter. 
By some process, unfathomable 
periodicals, the Bulletin this year seems to have been admit- 


by publishers of regular 
ted to the mails just as if it were a genuine quarterly publica- 
tion, as it pretends to be, thus paying Uncle Sam less than one- 
half cent per copy for transporting it, instead of five cents, 
which the postal rates require in other cases. 

While the ethics of this transaction chiefly concerns the 
local management, it indirectly but deeply concerns the honor 
of the National Association. 

Here is abook of 108 pages, of which the ‘ official programme” 
occupies twelve pages, with thirteen others taken up by lists of 
ofticers, committees, hotels, boarding-houses, maps of the city, 
and other pertinent matter, including a full-page frontisptece 
of the superb Nicholas Murray, apparently meditating on the 

‘ property rights of the N. E. A.,” 
(Winship won’t admit that it 
That is to say, of the 108 pages of this Bulletin 
twenty-five are taken up with the programme, and with matter 


with a verttable corona, or 
iswa shadow about his head 4 


is a halo. 


that properly accompanies it, while the rest of the book, over 
eighty-six pages, is filled with advertisements of all sorts, from 
i local ladies’ hairdressing and manicure parlor, ‘* The finest 


id most complete establishment in America,” to the University 


f Chicago, a few pages being devoted to an interesting 
sketch of Colorado and her institutions and attractions. 


(mong these advertisements are about eighty portraits, divided 
and local celebri- 
Among the educator-portraits are ——. But we dare 
This Bulletin, the very programme itself, is copyrighted 
and ‘‘all rights are reserved,” and there is no telling how much 


umnong educators prominent in the N. E. A. 
ties. 


not. 


damage we might have to pay for if we should divulge any of 
ts secrets. 

However, there is no copyright on the explanation that these 

rtratus are advertisments, and as their history may explain 
to many a yearning lesser educator how he or she may find ad- 
mission to this admiration gallery of the notables, we feel it a 
luty to give him a tip in this connection. 

\ general circular letter addressed to a friend, dated Janu- 
ary 18, and signed by the chairman of the Bulletin committee, 
It explains the attractions of the Bulletin that is 
The 
etter is quite entertaining, but the gist of it is found in these 


s before us. 


to be, the expense of publishing 50,000 copies of it, ete. 


z 


entences, which we quote verbatim : — 


1 portrait of yourself is desired for insertion in the Bul- 
fing... There is a small expense connected with it, however, 
hich the committee finds it necessary to ask you to remit with 
ur portratt. The expense is $12, to cover the cost of making 
he portrait, engraving, and printing same in the publication. 
We trust nothing will prevent yous immediate and fa ror- 
response to this invitation. Nindly fill out enclosed blank, 
d photograph of yourself, and we will appreciate your 
sistance in no small deqree. 
P.S. If it will suit you better to pay the cost of making 


yraving a month or so later. send blank and photograph, 


/ your portrau will be promptly inserted. 
As our friend. like some others to whom this letter was sent, 
1 not forward himself and his $12.00, in a few days came 


From this we quote : — 


nother circular letter, dated January 25. 


We wish to impress upon you at this time the import- 
ice of immediate action in this matter . . and we trust that 
v will not fail to forward your photograph at once, and 
s assure your.own representation and that much of the suc- 
ss of the department. 

We are pleased to say to you that we have receetved only 
{mong the por- 
ails that will appear are those of Hon. W. T. Harris, United 
President Nicholas Murray 
Hlon. Hoke 


rorable replies from those invited thus far. 


Niates commisstoner of education 


Sutler of the N. E. A.: President Eliot of Harvard 





Smith, secretary of the interior, and many others. Surely you 
must come in with these distinguished gentlemen in making the 
portrait department of the N. E. A. Bulletin an unqualified 
success. We are counting on you. 

. Now you know how to do it! Who wouldn’t ‘‘ come in with 
these distinguished gentlemen” at $12.00 a head, and thus 
make the portrait department an ‘* unqualified success ”? 

Several would not, particularly among the ladies, and only 
three lone females appear in the constellation, to the credit of 
of the sex be it said. Jn spite of the implication in the letters 
of the chairman of the committee, we cannot believe that Dr. 
Harris, or President Eliot, or several others whose portraits 
appear, ever paid a cent for the high privilege of appearing in 
the N. E. A. Bulletin. But it is impossible to distinguish 
between those who paid and those who did not. 

Of course if those good-looking men wish to get themselves 
before the public in this way, it is nobody’s business, but is 
there not a question whether the N. E. A. can hope to retain 
the respect of those whose respect is worth having if it en- 
There is a keen 
though rough edge to the satire which will bring a smile, we 


dorses this cash system of conferring honor ? 


know, to the faces of some of our friends who appear in the 
Bulletin, that the Donkey on page 18 gained admittance to the 
portrait department of the Bulletin at the rate of about $2.5 
per square inch, while the distinguished educators only got in 


by paying $5.00 per square inch, a ratio of two to one in 


fa vor of -_—. 


We do not want to see these distinguished twelve-dollar 
educators obliged to resort to Dr. Miles’ heart cure, nor to 
Miss Herold’s marshmallow cream, pictures of saved victims of 
both of which patent medicines appear with these gentlemen in 
this notable gallery. Nor do we want Denver to be wiped 
from the earth by a corps of irate ‘‘ distinguished gentlemen.” 
But by establishing the above ratio, has not Denver seriously 
discredited her taste or her civilization and paved the way for 
an Iliad of woes to which sixteen to one or her Governor 
Waite can furnish no comparison ? 

But however fitting or refreshing a war dance or a scalping 
party in the streets of Denver might be, they are to be dis- 
couraged on moral grounds this hot season, and our purpose is 
simply to call attention to the enormous amount of work and 
expense this Bulletin has entailed, and to the mortifying ex- 
tremities to which its managers have been compelled to resort 
in order to raise funds to pay for it. Exceptional as this Bul- 
letin is, the N. E. A. can father it with no credit to itself. As 
a monstrosity, it is the most distinguished success yet identified 
with the N. E. A., and if the coming meeting corresponds with 
it, the Silver City must expect 10,000 teacher-visitors, which 
we hope she will have. But, seriously, hasn’t the climax been 
reached ? Isn’t it time for the managers of the association to 
consider whether its interests and dignity cannot be better 
served by adopting some other plan of publishing its pro- 
gramme ? 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 


BY WILL 8S. 


It is not always easy in discussing foreign institu- 


MONROE. 


tions, and especially when making comparisons with 
those of one’s own land, to seem entirely just to the 
foreigners. But whatever I may say in this and sub- 
sequent articles on public education in England, it 
must not be understood that I ain out of sympathy 
with the board schools. Poor as many of them are, 
they are doing a work that was hitherto left undone, 
and their progress is something marvelos. 

Although very old in Scotland and America, state 
Up to 
1870, the schools were in the hands of two great re- 


education is quite a new thing in England. 


ligious organizations —the National Society, and the 
British and Foreign School Society — or left to vol- 


untary associations. In 1869 there were 1,500,000 
children reported in these and other government 


aided schools, while not far from nearly twice that 
number, who were of school age, were in no school 
at all. 
schooled children was the ostensible purpose of the 


To provide for this large number of un- 


board school act, which passed parliament the 9th of 


August, 1870. In its original form it did not pro- 


vide for free education; but enacted that school 
boards should organize government schools in locali- 
ties where insufficient school facilities existed. The 


funds for the support of these schools were to be 
derived from (1) taxes which the board were to levy, 
(2) parliamentary grants, and (3) tuition fees to be 
exacted from the children. Three years ago these 
fees were abolished, and education in the kingdom is 
now free, although school accommodations are yet 
too meagre to meet the needs of all the children. 
While the friends of the board-school act disclaimed 


all purposes of superseding the voluntary schools 





already organized, nevertheless, that is just whatfthey 
are doing, and much to the advantage of the children 
of England. In the city of London there were in 
1871 — just one year after the passage of the board- 
school act—the following enrollments: In board 
schools, 1,117; in non-board schools, 221,401.% Last 
year the enrollment stood: In board schools, 477,689 ; 
in non-board schools, 222,418. If, in the present 
contest, only the fittest shall survive, the days of the 
non-board schools are numbered. Every year many 
voluntary schools are turned over to the control of 
publie boards; and London already has a thousand 
board schools, and employs 1,184 head teachers, and 
6,610 assistants. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the board- 
school system, to the foreign visitor at least, is the 
wretched school buildings. The playgrounds are 
cramped, stairways narrow and rickety, rooms badly 
lighted and ventilated, and school anti- 
quated and uncomfortable. The handsome new 
“Hugh Myddleton ” and a few others in London are 
to be excepted; but taken right through, one sees 
nowhere in the United States, Canada, Scotland, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Germany (and I am told 
France) such poor schoolhouses as here in London. 

The large classes is another fault of the London 
board schools. 


furniture 


in 


Seventy, I believe, is the code num- 
ber; although I visited many rooms where I counted 
as many as eighty and ninety children under one 
teacher. And the evil results of this over-crowding 
are even more apparent in the infant departments, 
where one woman is expected to be mother and nurse 
to seventy babies. I visited one infant school where 
the teacher had the full code number of children, 
ranging in ages from three to four. of 
could not talk, and not all of them could walk. They 
were ranged on hard wooden benches and expected 


Some them 


to do regular school work. I asked the teacher what 
she was required by the code to teach this grade dur- 
ing the year, and she replied, “To make strokes 
(straight lines), to count to four, the small letters of 
the alphabet, and a few scriptural texts.” Think of 
children being given that sort of pabulum at that 
age, through the long school days, in small school 
rooms and scanty play grounds ! 

Generally speaking, the teaching is of a higher 
grade and the discipline of a better order in schools 
And 


teachers 


taught by women than those taught by men. 
the reason is not far to seek. The women 
in England prepare themselves in professional insti- 
tutions; the do not. 


men There are several good 


normal schools for women; none for men. One was 
started a few years ago, but it closed its doors for 
want of students. The principal of a normal school 
in Scotland told me that the tuition was free to men, 
but that the women students were required to pay 
fees. When asked the cause of this discrimination, 
he replied: “So few men are willing to prepare them- 
selves for teaching, if we charged them tuition, I fear 
we should have none.” And yet the boys in nearly 
all the board schools of London are taught by men — 
not all poor teachers, to be sure, but the rank and 
file much below the average of the women. 

sut they do some things in the London schools 
much better than we do in America. Good penmen 
are secured with less waste of energy; the singing 
throughout entirely outdistances our own; the Swed- 


ish system of gymnastics has suffered less from trans- 


plantation; and the manual training is more thor- 
oughly coérdinated with the other subjects of the 
school curriculum. In a previous article on the 


of Scotland I have hinted at what I believe 


to be the causes of this general excellence in writing 


schools 


and vocal music; but nowhere in Seotland did I find 
such practical and educative physical and manual 


The 


the best organized 


Montem-street school, one 
best 


schools that I visited, has produced most marvelous 


training exercises. 


of and officered English 
results by an intelligent application of the Swedish 
system of gymnasties. The principal of this school, 
Miss M. E. Crees, will be pleasantly remembered by 
many American teachers as one of the English dele- 
gates to the educational congresses held last year at 


Chicago, in connection with the World’s Fair. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


General edition. By 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Cloth. 200 pp. 


Frvye’s CoMPLETE 
Alex Everett Frye. 
Price, $1.25. 

No text-book in recent years has received so much attention 
in advance as this geography by Mr. Frye. No other has talked 
and taught geography to so many teachers, not excepting Colo- 
nel Parker. After several years of labor upon the book while 
supervising, Mr. Frye devoted himself exclusively to its prepara- 
tion. It is a book with an idea, and with many ideas. It is 
more complete, more direct, more varied. than its most ardent 
champions dared hope, or than the primary edition promised. 
The striking feature is the maps, of which there are 140, large 
and small, the greatest exhibit of the world in whole and in part, 
under various and varying conditions, ever presented in any 
form. It must revolutionize the map-making of all geographies. 

From previous work by the same author, we were led to antici- 
pate the relief map features, but even here there are art devices 
wholly new to us, and for the description of which we have no 
technical language. Mr. Frye makes a relief hemisphere, which 
includes nearly all the land, and then, as it were, peels off two 
small sections of the other hemisphere, with the remainder of 
South America and Australia, and turns them into the light-of- 
the-land hemisphere, so that all the land of the globe is present 
in relief. The second great departure is that of commerce in 
its relations and conditions. There are twenty-seven maps of 
the United States which bear directly or indirectly upon the 
products and commerce of the country. There are twelve maps 
grouped upon the last page, showing the world as it was known 
B. C. 450, B. C. 325, A. D. 300, 500, 800, 1000, 1300, 1500, 
1600, 1700, 1800, and 1895. This is a sample of the many un- 
expected features presented here and there through all its pages. 

In the number, suggestive instruction, and beauty of the illus- 
trations there is the greatest prodigality of money and _ art, 
there being 800 pictures and maps on these 200 pages, all beauti- 
ful. This is possible only by the matchless ingenuity of the 
artists, who have wasted no inch of space. There is another 
feature of the maps which is so pleasing that one wonders that 
it was not made available long ago. In one corner of every 
map is a square representing some familiar section of the United 
States that we may easily appreciate the scale of the map. In 
many cases the test or comparative map is Pennsylvania, with 
its 40,000 square miles, but in the case of the British Isles it is 
Rhode Island, with its 1,250 square miles. Still another depart- 
ure is in the case of the many part maps of the United States in 
which there is in the corner a small map of the United States 
as a whole with the special section treated in the large map 
indicated. 

There can be no question regarding the beauty, completeness, 
and helpfulness of the work, but there will be criticisms upon 
the book with a show of fairness. There is too much material 
to be learned, much that need not be learned. It is an exhaust- 
less source of material, but is not presented in a way to be 
available as a work of reference. It is a text-book and a text- 
book only, but it is not a book to be taught in the old-time way. 
It is a new book in a high pedagogical sense, and it must be 
taught by new methods and in a new spirit. It is a theory with 
the JOURNAL that all great reforms in educational methods, so 
far as making them universal, come ultimately through text- 
books, which can alone line up the profession to a given stand- 
ard. Mr. Frye is playing for great stakes, as the success of his 
book in the schoolroom will depend largely upon the teaching 
of geography, so that pupils will think rather than remember, 
and upon having school boards that shall be content with the 
growth of power on the part of pupils and cease demanding 
knowledge of facts and familiarity with processes simply. 

It will be a great day for the schools of the country if this 
book succeeds in revolutionizing school-board examinations and 
schoolroom methods in geography. 

GuApstonge. By Henry W. Luey. 255 pp. 
MARCK. By Charles Lowe. 245 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Roberts Brothers. 

The history of Europe, with something of Africa and Asia 
and the rest of the word besides, during the past half century, 
is the story of the public life and actions of Bismarck and 
Gladstone. Both men have become the idolized leaders of a 
party, and each has directed the policy of a nation and of a 
party through the fiercest of national and partisan contests. 
Both will rank among the greatest political geniuses of history. 
Both Mr. Lucy and Mr. Lowe are essentially partisan writers, 
believing thoroughly and entirely in the subject of their study. 
Both of them have enjoyed great advantages, which have been 
utilized to the utmost, and which have enabled each to prepare 
a sketch of his hero, which offers a most satisfactory view of 
the subject. Mr. Lowe has the simpler task of the two, per- 
haps, for his opinions can have less influence upon the popular 
mind and judgment. As for Mr. Lucy, his life of Gladstone 
well reflects the prevailing American adoration for the great 
liberal leader. Sometime it may become possible for us to 
understand how it is that so large a proportion of thinking Eng- 
lishmen can have the very greatest respect for Mr. Gladstone, 
although they have only the slightest confidence in his political 
judgment and principles of action. 

Nerausor Jackwoop. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50. 459 pp. 

Not often does any American write a story of the times 
that runs through so many editions as to literally wear out the 
plates. This is trueof J.T. Trowbridge’s ‘‘ Neighbor Jack- 
wood,” which is now revised; new plates are made and a most 
entertaining chapter of autobiography furnished, which recounts 
the circumstances under which the book was written. 

John Burroughs says, in Scribner's, Monthly, that the con- 
ception of some of its secondary characters would shine in any 
page that Scott ever wrote. Itis in every way most delightful 
English. 

He relates an interesting episode which occurred in 1850 
when he was leftin charge of Ben: Perley Poore’s paper, the 
Sentinel, while the latter was in Washington. Mr. Trowbridge 
Says: 

Mr. Poore had been gone a week or two, when something 
on the subject of Northern abolitionism in one of our Southern 
exchanges provoked me to reply. I meant my article to be dis- 
passionate and judicial, and, when it was written and carefully 
revised, I couldn’t see anything in it that should give offence to 
right-thinking readers. So I printed it. Then the deluge! I 
hardly knew what I had done, when my good friend Poore 
came hurrying back from Washington, and walked most unex- 
pectedly into the Senttne/ office one morning, where he found 
me seated at the desk, unconscious as a cherub of any wrong- 
doing. WhenlI expressed surprise at seeing him so soon, he 


Bis- 


Soston: 


said he thought it was time for him to come and look after his 
editor. Always genial and kind, he yet made me feel extremely 
uncomfortable when he added : — 

‘¢ Good heavens, Trowbridge! what were you thinking of, to 
turn the Sentinel into an abolition paper ?” 

‘‘ Ts that the way you look at it ?” asked the cherub. 

‘¢ That’s the way subscribers will look at it,” he replied. 

A good deal nettled, I said, ‘‘ Then perhaps you would like to 
have me leave the paper?” 

‘‘ Leave the paper?” he echoed, with about the bitterest laugh 
I ever heard from his lips. ‘* Print another such article and the 
paper will leave us!” , 

He went on to give a grimly humorous account of the sensation 
my poor little screed created in Washington, where he had many 
friends and subscribers, all of pro-slavery sentiments; and of 
his sudden haste to leave that city. 

‘‘ Of course,” he added, ‘“ I laid it all to the boy I had left in 
the office.” 

‘¢ Well,” I said, ‘‘ what was there about the boy’s article they 
could reasonably object to?” 

He was generous enough to reply, ‘‘ Nothing, in my opinion. 
Every word of it is true enough. And you may think it strange 
that a man cannot print in his own paper what he thinks ona 
great public question, like slavery; but that is a fact. We 
shall see.” 

And we did see. Angry protestations from subscribers were 
already lying unopened onhis desk. More came in, from North 
and South alike; and one of our South Carolina exchanges did 
me the honor to answer my article with an insolent threat of 
secession, —an old threat from that State, even in those days, 
and not altogether an idle one, as was so long believed.” 


Tue Worip AND Its Ruters Intustrarep. By D. 

J. Kenney. Cincinnati: A. J. Conway & Co.; Boston: Gately 

& O’Gorman. Price, $4.00. 426 pp. 8x11. 

These enterprising publishers have presented, in the most at- 
tractive form, the latest information regarding all the countries 
of the world, with full page portraits of all the rulers. In this 
they have rendered the busy world a service never before at- 
tempted. The very title shows that it is a book for the schools. 
Its information is the latest, skillfully classified and thoroughly 
winnowed, but the great attraction is sure to be the beautiful 
portraits of the world’s rulers of to-day. 

The Queen of England receives as an allowance for herself 
and her household $1,873,410 annually; the Emperor of 
Austria-Hungary receives $1,885,575, while the Emperor of 
Germany as King of Prussia (no salary as emperor) $3,652,196, 
and the Grand Duke of Mechlenberg-Schwerin, $4,264,339. 
The King of Italy receives $2,890,500; the Emperor of Japan, 
$3,117,765; the Sultan of Morocco, $2,433,000; the King of 
Siam, $9,732,000; the Sultan of Turkey. $3,819,810; King of 
Spain, $1,849,080; and the President of the United States, 
$50,000. 


Tue American Concress. A history of national, 
legislative, and political events, 1774 to 1895. By Joseph 
West Moore. Cloth, 581 pp. New York: Harper & Bros. 
This book stands alone in its field. It is a complete state- 

ment of the legislative and political affairs of this country 

from 1774 to 1895. It is concise, but entirely clear. It is 
plain history, but thoroughly interesting. It gives a faithful 
description of every great historic event and a pen picture of 
every leading statesman. It is a panorama of the notable 
occurrences which attracted the attention of the citizens for 

120 years. 

The conception is original with the other, and he alone 
could have realized his ideal. It should not be supposed, how- 
ever, that the work has weaknesses incidental to a genius. It 
is worked out in detail with the faithfulness of a master. It is 
as a whole the product of a scholar who has faithfully worked 
out the particulars of the story. 

One feature of the work is so unusual that we are not en- 
tirely sure whether it is strength or weakness. There is woven 
in with the narrative at every point the leading speeches of the 
time. It may be due to prejudice, but we confess that it seems 
oftimes to be strained for effect. It is often interesting, and 
it sometimes adds materially to the possibilities of condensa- 


tion, but it seems more often to be an effort to weave in a bit 
of a speech that may have been notable at the time, but now 
seems tame. This judgment may be due in part to the fac: 
that, as we remember these debates for the past thirty years 
they were infinitely brighter and more forcible than these 
extracts would make them appear. 

The literary style is uneven. The author shows himself 
capable of writing good descriptive English, but he does no: 
maintain the standard of his English; as, for instance, when }) 
comes to a description of the National Capitol, he speaks jy 
cold prose of ‘‘the great iron dome of the Capitol,” whic, 
‘‘can be plainly seen,” and ‘‘the majestic legislative building 
stands on a hil/top which has an elevation of ninety feet aboy. 
the Potomac river.” ‘These lapses are so rare as not to mar 
seriously the agreeable effect of the work. Nowhere else can 
one get so complete a view of the growth and development, th, 
maturity and progress of the government, and all phases of our 
national life. 

A MANUAL FoR THE Stupy oF Insects. By Jolin 
Henry Comstock and Anna Botsford Comstock. Cloth), 
profusely illustrated, 700 pp. Price, $3.75; by mail, $4.10 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Comstock Publishing Co. 

This is the masterpiece in the study of insects. It is every 
yay remarkable. As a specimen of book making it is high 
art, the illustrations both illustrate and adorn the pages, th 
science is scientific, and the pedagogics excellent. It is very 
much of a book for the price, while not only is there no better 
manual — we know of none so good — for the study of insects 
but there is nothing better in any of the natural sciences. The 
only fear in the case of such a work, when not published by 
one of the large school book houses, is that it will not be kept 
before the profession in such a manner that they will secure it. 
There are buried works of art even in our day, for even merit 
needs attention to command either public or professional at- 
tention. It is to be hoped that this may not be added to this 
list. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR Scuoors. By Eli Sonnen- 
schein. New York: Macmillan & Co. 354 pp. Price, $1.25. 
The completion of the series of ‘‘ Parallel Grammars,” pre 

pared in order to apply the principles and requirements estab- 

lished by the English Grammatical Society, is an interesting 
event, and one which will be noted by all philological prac 

titioners. Each individual teacher must decide upon the best 
book suited to individual needs and training, but all progressiv: 
teachers will inevitably find much suggestive material and 
many new points and methods of arrangement and presenta- 
tion in these volumes, which will furnish ground for much 
fruitful thought. Each volume in the series has been carefully 
prepared under the editorial supervision of Professor Sonnen 
shein, and in every case all possible pains have been taken to 
utilize the most recent results of philological and grammatical 
study and thought. 


Rancno pet Muerto. By Captain Charles King. 
And Other Stories of Adventure. New York: The Outing 
Publishing Company. 188 pp. 25 cents. 

Sesides the title story by the always popular Captain King 
this, the third number of the ‘‘ Outing Library,” contains half a 
dozen other stories, by Ed. W. Sandys, Virginius Dabney 
Talbot Torrance, Lillian Gilfillan, and other story tellers well 
known to the readers of Outing. Itis a most entertaining co! 
lection of exciting stories, issued in a form especially convenient 
for the pocket. : 
THe Free TRADE SrruGGLe 

M. TrumpButt. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company. 

288 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

Mr. Trumbull’s history of the Free Trade struggle in Eng 
land, beginning with the agitation directed by the Anti-Corn 


IN ENGLAND. By M. 








A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood: 
lawn Avenue, Chicayo, II! 








The Classics 
NEWEST TEXT-BOOKS 


FIRST LATIN READINGS. 


smith, late of Teachers College. Cloth. 


Beautifully illustrated. 


By R. ARROWSMITH, late Professor of Greek and Latin, Teachers 
College, N. Y., and G. M. Whicher, Packer Institute. 


“This book cannot fail to find a cordial welcome among Latin teachers. 
alent for our entrance requirements in Caesar.”.—WILLIAM H. HouGHTON, Professor of Latin 


ROFIAN LIFE in Latin Prose and Verse. 


Cloth. Illustrated. . , ‘ ‘ 


We shall be glad to accept it as a full equiv 
Bowdoin College. 
By H. T. Peck, Columbia, and R. Arrow- 


$1.50 


$1.25 


. . . . . 


“ The great merit of a work like this is that, instead of repelling, it is sure to make the study of Latin more attractiv: 
to all young students, while stimulating the more ambitious among them toa desire to read more widely."— Zhe Watton. 


CICERO’S CATO MAIOR DE SENECTUTE. 


Cloth. 


Professor of Latin, Bucknell University. 


Edited by Frank Ernest Rockwood, 
go cts. 


“ Rockwood’s ‘Senectute’ seems to me to be the best edition of this single work now in the American market.’’- 


KARL P. HARRINGTON, University of North Carolina. 





HARKNESS’S LATIN TEXTS 


“The sales of my Latin Grammar, and of 





my Series as 


The presence, in Dr. Harkness’s Latin texts, of those subtle qualities which cause school books to “ wear well” 
abundan:+ly evidenced in the steadily growing popularity of these books. 


Dr. Harkness writes: 


Providence, May 18, 1895. 


a whole, have been larger during the last three years thar 


during any three successive y ‘s since they came from the press, and of these three years the sales have been large! 

during the last year than during either of the other two.” ALBERT HARKNESS. 
HARKNESS’S NEW STANDARD LATIN GRAMMAR, ‘ , $1.12 
HARKNESS’S EASY METHOD FOR BEGINNERS IN LATIN, : , . 1.20 
HARKNESS’S COMPLETE COURSE FOR THE FIRST YEAR IN LATIN, 1.12 


Books sent, prepaid, on receipt of prices. 


No larger list of the Classics than ours—none of a higher order of excellence 
none more varied, has ever been offered tothe American public. 


Teachers of the Classics are cordially invited to consu!! 


this list and to correspond with us with reference to examination and introduction. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago 


soston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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PRESS: : 


The 


Model 


© “peeiaity prepared for the” STUDY OF MUSIC IN 


Based upon the Principles of Vocal Music and in Keeping with the Needs of CHILD TRAINING Throughout the 


Different Periods of Child Life. 


Music 


Course. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


By JOHN A. BROEKHOVEN and A. J. GANTVOORT. 


The Purpose 


The great favor with which advanced educators view the study of | Poetry 
of the Series, ™usic in public schools, and even in universitiesh, as been the direct 
incentive to the authors in formulating and preparing a system in 





This course of instruction is based absolutely on Vocal Principles. 
the Basis. The rhythm of a suitable line or verse of poetry is always chosen to 
demonstrate to the child that of which it is always aware in language, 


keeping with the general demand for a more natural and gradual course, parallel | viz.: Correct Accent, Rhythm, and Phrasing, in music. 


to the mental and emotional development of the child ; 


The lodel 


General 
Arrangement. {or the first grade, with additional 


for the whole series; a Primer for the second year; a Reader for| idea. 


The fundamental idea of the authors has been to bring the study 
Music Course. °f music down to the child, hence, nothing has been introduced 

_ _ which is beyond the comprehension of the child ; and for this pur- 
pose the musical terms and phraseology have been simplified. 


The series provides: A Manual, containing all of the material 


and this has resulted in 
Novelty 


The methods employed in this series are entirely 22 and novel, 
of Methods. [he words used throughout are child-like, but not childish, and have 

been selected for their poetic, narrative, and instructive nature. A 
most useful and interesting feature, and one not found in any other book, is the ap- 
plication, in certain exercises, of a line or verse of poetry to several melodies, each 
differing from the first of the group ‘to which the words are set) in key or in rhythm 
or both, as well as tune, thus showing to the child how different forms of musical 


exercises and explanations | expression may be used to illustrate or accompany the one and the same poetical 





These melodies may also be used independently of each other as ordinary 


each year of the Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar grades, and two books for| studies. The manner in which two and three part singing is introduced renders 


the High School Each Reader is divided into chapters 


; each chapter contains inter- 


esting exercises, and well-assorted material for one month’s work, and is subdivided | third 
. 


into Four Lessons, embracing subject matter in each lesson for one week’s study. 


An Aid to the 


As the regular teacher is the one upon whom mostly devolves | 


Songs. 


'each part equally melodic and important, as it alternately becomes first, second, or 


The authors have taken especial pains in the preparation and selection 
of new and interesting songs, which in text, as well as in music, are thor- 


Regular Teacher. the duty of instructing the child in music, even where there is| oughly in sympathy with child-thought, and related to all events of child life. Pro- 

a special teacher, it has been deemed best to so make this| vision is made for all occasions of school life, and the correlation of mucic with 
course as to be essentially of great assistance to the regular teachers, and this object| other branches of study, by furnishing, in the regular music lessons, songs ab» it na- 
ture, animals, patriotism, etc. 


has been conscientiously kept in view throughout. 


A Guide to the 
Principal. 


keeping him more closely in touch with the special 
branch of study. 


The above arrangement has also the additional advantage of | Typography 
assisting the superintendent or principal of a school in supervis-| and Binding. well displayed, and not crowded, and 'n the matter of paper, bind- 
ing the study of music throughout the whole school year, thus| 


| 


The books will be printed in clear, readable type, with pages 


ing, and other mechanical features incidental to the manufacture 


and regular teacher in this|of a book, the “MopreL Music Course” will be of the first order of excellence, 





and will meet every reasonable demand that may be made upon it. 


We shall be pleased to receive the names and addresses of all who wish to have specimen pages sent to them as soon as ready. 


AGENTS WANTED, TO DISTRIBUTE ADVERTISING MATTER AT TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, : : : 


Cincinnati, New York, Chicago. 





Law League and ending with the triumph of the new system 
and the fall of Peel, is one of the most satisfactory accounts 
of this period, so important in the economic history of the cen- 
tury, which has been written. The republication of the second 
and enlarged edition, in ‘‘ The Religion of Science Library,” 
is a distinct addition to the available literature of economic 
history. 

Tne Frencn VerB Newty Treatep. By A. Es- 
clangon. New York: Macmillan & Co. 205 pp. Each 
95x64 inches. Price, $1.25. 

M. Esclangon has undertaken no slight task in setting out to 
simplify the French verb. He has not succeeded in removing 
all the difficulties or all inconsistencies in this, the soul of the 
language. But, by studying his subject along new lines, re- 
gardless of the grammatical notions, from which it is so hard to 
escape, he has produced a work which every scientific student 
and most progressive practical teachers of the French language 
will need to consult and study. Whether the new method of 
treating this most difficult subject is accepted or not, it can but 
prove suggestive to all who have a technical interest in the 
language. 


Casu vs. Corn. By Edward Wisner. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerf. Paper. 116 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

‘*Coin’s Financial School” was the best selling book of the 
day. It was a very ‘‘ catchy” book, and was read as freely by 
gold as by silver enthusiasts. In its wake appear a small 
myriad of replies, answers, etc., good, bad, and indifferent. 
The former did give heart to the silverites, and the replies have 
not been disheartening, but a multitude of facts and of facts 
‘‘that are not so” are being hurled upon a long-suffering 
people. It is humiliating that people will read so much on 
finances by amateurs and almost nothing by the masters on 
either side. 

TRANSLATIONS AND REPRINTS FROM THE ORIGINAL 
SOURCES OF EUROPEAN History. Number 6. Edited by 
Edward P. Cheyney. Philadelphia: Dana C. Munro. Six 
numbers, $1.00. 

Professor Cheyney has selected ten of the most important 
documents relating to the early constitutional history of Eng- 
land for this leafle:, which completes the first volume of these 
translations and reprints. The announcement for the coming 
vear is even more attractive than that of the first volume. 
There is to be an additional number in the set, and the price 
has been reduced to ten cents for the single and twenty cents 
for the double numbers. The subjects selected comprise docu- 
ments relating to the English gilds, to Napoleon, the medieval 
student, some monastic tales of the thirteenth century, social 
life in England in the time of Wyckliffe, the early reformation 
period in Germany, and the life of St. Columban. 


A Farmunovuse Corwers. A novel. By Emory J. 
Haynes. 261 pp. New York: Harper & Bros. Price, $1.25. 
Dr. Haynes, brilliant preacher, lecturer, and essayist, has 

done an excellent piece of work in his story of New England 

country and city life, in which he preaches, lectures, and essays 
without losing the charm of fiction. it is an unusually good 


story, and must inevitably find a large circle of readers, es- 
pecially from those who enjoy the sociological and theological 
outlook of this popular divine. 


Doktor LurHer von Gustav Freyrac. Edited by 
Frank P. Goodrich. 177 pp. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 
70 cents. 

Professor Goodrich of Williams College has prepared an ad- 
mirable edition of these brilliant pictures from the German past 
from the pen of the prince among historical novelists, Gustav 
Freytag, for the International Modern Language Series. Frey- 
tag’s style is not easy, partly because he is a German and partly 
because he is a student of history and writes historical prose, 
but his style and his language make his sketches among the 
most useful texts for students who are learning German to read. 
LA CoNVERSATION DES Enrants. By Charles P. 

Du Croquet. New York: William R. Jenkins; Boston: Carl 

Schoenhof. Cloth, 152 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This primer of French conversation is prepared for great 
service with beginners of any age. The difficulty with most 
works of this kind is that they are prepared for people who are 
scholarly in English who wish to know French; while this is 
specially adapted to such, it will be found thoroughly service- 
able for class work with children, as it is peculiarly adapted 
for a text-book. 

Heatn’s Eneuisu Criassics: Wesster’s First Bun- 
KER Hitt ORATION — 1825. With preface, introduction, and 
notes by A. J. George, A. M. 70 pp. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Price, 20 cents. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. have a way of doing the most 
ordinary things with classic grace. Their publication of Web- 
ster’s speech on ‘‘ Bunker Hill Monument” and Burke’s on 
‘* Conciliation with America,” each by A. J. George, are exquis- 
itely, though inexpensively, bound. 


Frencn Verps, RegutaAR AND IRREGULAR. By 
Charles P. Du Croquet. New York: William K. Jenkins. 
{5 pp. 35 cents. 

The pupil undertaking the study of the French verbs will 
find in M. Du Croquet’s little manual all necessary information 
which he demands to enable him to master this most perplexing 
part of his French study. 


Tuomas Francis Moran’s essay on “The Rise 
and Development of the Bicameral System in America,” which 
forms the fifth part pf the current (the thirteenth) volume of 
the ‘‘ Johns Hopkins Studies in History and Political Science,” 
appears to be avery creditable productions bringing together 
what is known regarding an interesting subject, from the 
records of the colonies and of the federal convention. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press. 55 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


Tne three parts of “King Henry VI.” forms the 
latest additions to the charming ‘* Temple Shakespeare, ” in praise 
of which the Journat has already said so much that there is 
scarcely anything left to say, except that it all becomes truer 
with each additional volume. London: Dent; New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. Price, 45 cents each. 


Cuartes Wetts Mou ton issues, from the pen of 
Fannie A. Damon, ‘‘ Heart Treasures,” and thirty-six other 
poems. 

Ex Despen con et Derspen,” comedia por Don 
Agustin Moreto y Cabana, is the third of Jenkins’ series of Span- 
ish plays. It is edited by Alexander W. Herdler, of Princeton. 
New York: W. R. Jenkins, 128 pp., 35 cents. 


Messrs. Hoveuton, Mirr tin, & Co. offer as the more 
recent issues of their Riverside Literature series Milton’s “ L’Al- 
legro” and other poems, 15 cents; Tennyson’s ‘‘ Enoch Arden” 
and other poems, 15 cents ; Gray's ‘‘ Elegy ” and Cowper’s ‘‘ John 
Gilpin” and other poems, 15 cents; and ‘‘ George Washing- 
ton,” an historical biography, by Horace E. Scudder, 30 cents. 
Each of these is accompanied by a valuable biographical sketch, 
introduction, and notes. 

BETWEEN THE Licuts, by William G. Park, A. B., 
in the eighth volume of the Lotus Series, printed by the press 
of Charles Wells Moulton of Buffalo, is composed of dainty 
verses ‘‘some grave, some gay,” bound tastefully in red and 
gold. 

Tue Cook County leaflets are among the most use- 
ful aids to schools issued in recent times. Colonel Parker has 
done the cause good service by issuing these in envelopes at 
thirty cents a month. 

IsAAc Pitman & Sons of 33 Union square, New 
York, has recently issued ‘‘ Fono Series, No. 1,” a notebook 
for shorthand students, containing eighty papers and a com- 
plete list of reporting grammalogues. 

A recent issue of Thomas B. Mosher’s welcome 
little Bibelot (Portland, Me., five cents) contains a chapter out 
of the discourse on Marius the Epicurean, and one of the most 
delightful of all the discourses of Marcus Aurelius. 

A new text-book for teachers of French is the 
‘« Methode Berlitz, ” édition illustr ée pour les enfants, par M. D. 


‘Berlitz. The practitioners of the method so admirably incul- 


cated by M. Berlitz could hardly ask for a better handbook to 
place before their pupils. 

Jenkins of New York has recently added Fortezzu 
‘* un gran giorno by Edmondo de Amicis, with explanatory notes 
in English by Professor T. E. Comba of Summer School of 
Languages. Amherest College,” to his series of Novelle Italiane. 
83 pp. Price, thirty-five cents. 


Tue latest issue of Muret’s “Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary of the English and German Languages ” ( 1,483-1,528 
pp-, 50 cents each part) carries the English-German portions 
of the work through the word ‘‘painter,” completing three- 
fourths of this half of the dictionary. New York: The inter- 
national News Company. 

Some very attractive short stories have been re- 
cently published by the Outing Publishing Company in the 
Outing Library, anew series of choice fiction, well illustrated, 
attractive in style, at 25 cents. The latest addition to the 
library is ‘* Antacus,” a romance, by Frank M. Jicknell, and 
other short stories from Outing. 
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SCHOOL NEWS FROM CANADA. | 
nes | 

At the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections in New Haven, May 25th, Superin- 
tendent J. J. Kelso of Toronto, superinten- 
dent of the Neglected and Dependent Chil- 
dren of Ontario, read a paper on ** Preventive 
Legislation in Ontario,” in which he said that 
there is a school, population in Ontario of 
593.000 children, with 445,000 children regis- 
tered on the school record, and an average at- 
tendance during the year of 240,000 children. 
The number of public schools in the province 
is 5.641, and in addition there are 38138 separate 
Roman Catholic schools, with 33,000 pupils on 
the roll. The compulsory school age is from 
eight to fourteen. 

The kindergarten movement has made great 
progress in Ontario during the past few years. 
The establishment of kindergarten classes is 
optional with municipalities and the kindergar- 
ten age is from four to seven years. Of these 
classes these are now over one hundred in the 
province, forty being in Toronto, the capital 
city, and the remainder scattered through the 
leading cities and towns. There is a constant 
tendency to establish kindergartens for well-to- 
do children, instead of for the element they are 
best’caleulated to benefit, viz., the children of 
the poor in the slum districts. A clause has 
just been added to the Public Schools Act 
authorizing school trustees in any section ** to 
provide such facilities for industrial and manual 
training and such instruction in needlework 
and domestic economy as they may deem expe- 
dient.” 

There is a Curfew Law, whereby any city, 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of : ; 


PURE, HICH CRADE 
yi COCOAS and CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 
Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
\IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 











In view of the 
many imitations 
of the labels and wrappers on our 
oods, consumers should make sure 
that our place of manufacture, 


‘Caution: 


namely, Dorchester, Mass., 
is printed on each package. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


age are not allowed to frequent licensed pool or 
bagatelle rooms, and any person allowing them 
to remain on such premises is subject to a pen- 
alty of from $10 to $20, the informant receiving 
half the amount. Pawnbrokers are prohibited 
from having business transaction with any per- 
son who appears to be under fifteen years of 
age, and they are prohibited from employing 
any person in their store who appears to be un- 
der sixteen years of age. Boys under twelve 
and girls under fourteen are prohibited from 
employment in any factory, and no boy under 
fifteen years of age can be employed in any 
mine below ground. 

The law has been amended this past year by 





town, or village is empowered to prohibit the 
presence of children under fourteen years 
of age on the public streets after 9 p.m., 
unless accompanied by a parent or other re- 
sponsible adult. This law now in force in 
over thirty districts, and its general effect is 
undoubtedly good, where an honest effort is 
made to enforce it. The law is that any person 
who gives or sells tobacco in any form to a boy 
under eighteen years of age may be brought 
before a justice of the peace and on conviction 
must be fined at least $10. The occasional 
prosecution of a half-dozen storekeepers tends 
to limit the evil; recently a young man was 
fined $10 for handing the stub end of a cigar to 
a boy. 

Any hotel or saloon keeper who supplies 
liquor to any boy or girl under eighteen years 
of age is liable to a penalty of from $10 to $20 
for each offence, and any licensed hotel keeper 
car be similarly punished, if after receiving 
warning in writing from a father, mother, 
guardian, or master he allows liquor to be given 
or sold to a young man or woman under twenty- 
one years of age. Boys under sixteen years of 

! Teachers Co-operative 


Teachers Wanted as Association, 6034 Wood- 


awn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 


is 








The National Summer School 


The best Corps of Instructors obtainable. 
Reasonable Prices for Board and Taition. 
A Beautiful Section of Country. 

Special Rates to Clubs. 

Circulars Free to all Applicants. 


Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Chicago Kindergarten College. 


Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Director. Principal. 
Cellege Reopens Sept, JO. 

The cou se is specially arranged to meet the needs 
of Kicdergartoers, Primary Teachers, aod Mothers. 
Instructors in every department are specialists, For 
further information address 

CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 
10 Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 
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The Connecticut Summer School, 


NORWICH, CONN., July 8—July 26, 1895. 


To all teachers teaching or residing in the s‘ate 
there will be no charge for tuition. To teachers 
residing in other states a tee of $5.00 will be 





charged. Board from $5 00 to $7 00 a week. 
For information apply to 
CHARLES D. HINE, Sec’y, HARTFORD. 


api8, m2, j6,13,20] 


CITY OF BOSTON, 
Public School Teachers. 


Candidates for regular and special certificates of 
qualification to teach in the public day and evening 
schools of Boston will be examined Tuesday, Wednes 
day,and Thursday, August 27, 28, and 20, in the Girls’ 
High School-house, West Newton street, Boston. 
The examination will begin on Tuesday at 9 A. M. 
Attendance will be required each day. Applicants 
for special-grade certificates to teach French, Ger 
man, drawing, music, penmanship, yhonography, 
sewing, cookery, wood-working, or the kindergarten, 
will be examined at the same time with the applicants 
for regular certificates. All that intend to be cand 
dates should send at once for a circular containing 
full information of the subjects and requirements of 
the examination to 








PHINEAS BATES, 


Secretary School Committee. 





der thirteen, the executive officer of the local 


adding a clause setting forth that ‘ no child be- 
tween the ages of two and sixteen years shall 
be received or boarded in any house or institu- 
tion established for the reception and care of 
paupers or other dependent adults.” There is 
growing demand for the establishment of 
houses of refuge. 

The separate trial of accused persons appar- 
ently under the age of sixteen years is made 
compulsory upon every judge and magistrate in 
Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
law requires that whenever a criminal charge is 
made against any boy under twelve or girl un- 


Children’s Aid Society must be notified and af- 
forded an opportunity of inquiring into all the 
acts. Any child apparently under the age of 
fourteen years, no matter of what criminal of- 
fence found guilty, may, instead of being sen- 
tenced, be simply handed over to the guardian- 
ship of the officially recognized Children’s Aid 
Society, to be placed by them in a foster-home, 
or apprenticed, or sent to an industrial school, 
as the special circumstances suggest. 
J. H. Ross. 


ALABAMA STATE ASSOCIATION. 

The fourteenth session of the Alabama State 
Teachers’ Association met June 5 in Selma, the 
place of its birth. ‘The teachers were heartily 
welcomed to the city by leading white and col- 
ored citizens, among them the mayor of the 
city and the president of the board of educa- 
tion, an unusual event in the history of this body. 

President Washington of the Tuskegee Insti- 
tute delivered an excellent annual address, set- 
ting forth his views of the educational needs. of 
the negro, his subject being ‘‘ The ‘Triumphs of 
Mind Over Matter.” 

During the session such subjects as the fol- 
lowing were discussed: ‘ How to Prevent the 
High Mortality Among the Negroes in ‘Towns 
and Country,” the ‘* Problems of the County 
Schools,” ‘* How to Reach the City and the 
County Matters,” ‘‘ How to Extend the School 
Term and to Get a Schoolhouse,” ‘ Scientific 
Temperance in the Schools,” and “ The Report 
of the Committee of Fifteen.” 

The newly-elected state superintendent of 
education, John O. Turner, was introduced to 
the teachers, and gave them assurances of his 
sympathy and co-operation. The retiring super- 
intendent, Major John G. Harris, was also pres- 
ent, and gave us an excellent address on the 
** Legal Side of the Teachers’ Work.” 

There were over 150 teachers present, and 
many distinguished visitérs. Adjourned to meet 
in Anniston, Ala., first Wednesday in June, 
1896. x NATHAN B. Young. 


$100 REWARD, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its stages, 
and that is catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure known to the medical fra- 
ternity. Catarrh, being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease, and giving the patient strength by build- 
ing up the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. 


Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo. O. 


NEW YORK. 

The recent meeting of the board of repre- 
sentatives of the Brooklyn Teachers’. Associ- 
ation resulted in the election of the following 
as officers for 1895-96: President, Channing 
Stebbins, VP. S. No. first vice-president, 
Frank B. Stevens, P. S. No. 76; second vice- 
president, Maria H. Blanding, G. H.S.; cor- 
responding secretary, Ruth KE. Granger, P. S. 
No. 15; recording secretary, Libbie Decker, P. 
S. No. 11: treasurer, Erastus Palmer, B. H. S. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

June 24: National Association of Elocutionists, 
Boston, Mass. 
jane 24—July 5: Georgia State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Cumberland Island. 
June 25: Texas State Association of Superin- 
tendents and Principals, Dallas. 


EDUCATIONAL 


ae 


June 25-27: New York State Music-Teachers’ Special interest attaches to the coming meet- 
Association, Troy. ing of the New York State Teachers’ Associ- 
June 25-27: Arkansas State Teachers’ Associ-| ation, —- FE. N. Jones, president, — at Syracuse 
ation, Searcy July 1, 2, 3, as it commemorates the semi-cen- 

; ry. ; 


This association is 
representative 
Presi- 


tennial of the association. 
the oldest, largest, and most 
body of teachers in the Empire State. 


June 26-28: The Michigan Music-Teachers’ 
Association, Ypsilanti. 
June 26-28: Texas State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion, Dallas. dent J. G. Schurman of Cornell will deliver the 
June 27-29: University Convocation of the annual educational address. Among other 
State of New York, Albany. speakers are Superintendent Charles R. Skin- 
June 29-The University Extension Summer aead ae ee 





Meeting, Philadelphia. 
June 30—July 4: South Carolina State Teachers’ 
Association, Spartanburg. 
July 1-3: West Virginia Educational Associa- 
tion, Sheppardtown. 
July 1-3: Kentucky Educational Association, 
"exington. 
July 1-2: New Jersey State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Asbury Park. 
July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Syracuse. 
July 2-4: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mount Gretna. 
July 2-5: Music Teachers’ National 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 
July 2-4: The Alabama Educational Associ- 
ation, Talladega. 
July 2-5: Ohio State 
Sandusky. 
July 5-12: National Educational Association, 
Denver, Col. 
July 9-12: Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Pen-Mar. 
July 8-11: American Institute of Instruction, 
Portland, Me. 
July 16-18: Manual Training Teachers’ Associ- 
ation of America, Chicago, II]. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Vacation Work , $99 


a month 


Last séason we engaged over 500 men and women 
Teachers and Students who averaged more than $100 
a month in canvassing for us. We want 1000 more 
this season for the grandest and fastest selling book 
out, entitled 


OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, 


By Bev. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President of the United 
Societies of Christian Endeavor. This is the best 
chance to make money ever offered to all who want 
pri fitable work. It is the king of all subscripticn 
books, and outsells them all. 200 superb engrav- 
ings. Distance is ne hindrance, for We Pay 
Freight, Give Credit, Premium Cories, Free Outfit, 
aud Exclusive Territory. We want to correspond 
with every Teacher who desires to turn his vacation 
to the most profitable account. Send for our terms to 
agents, and specimens of the illustrations. Address 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn, 


Associa- 


Teachers’ Association, 





‘Tuition Free. 
CHICAGO FREE KINDRRGARTEN ASSOCI- 
ATION—NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 

A new class organized every September. 
FACULTY; 

fe . : Eva B. Whitmore, Margaret W. Morley, 

July 18-25: Pan-American Congress of Anna E. Bryan, Mari Rurf Hofer. 

ligion and Education, Toronto, Canada. For further {nformation address Chicago Free Kin- 

July 30—-August 1: Tennessee State Teachers’ | dergarten eee INSTITUTE 
Association, Franklin. | 93 gt and 33d St, Chicago. 


Re- 





9 


“ 


Armour Ave 





A SUMMER COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


— IN THI 


VWirgil Clavier Method, 


To open in BOSTON at 160 Boylston Street, Monday, July 8, fora Term of Five Weeks, 





All earnest students and progressive teachers will find this five weeks’ midsummer course of incaleu 
lable benefit, and a favorable opportunity to put themselves in touch with the most advanced prin 
ciples underlying the complete mastery of the pianoforte. 

This school will be under the general supervision of Mr. A. 
New York. 


K. VIRGIL, of the Virgil Piano School, 
For terms and particulars address 
H. Ss. WELDER, 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 





Our profits come from commissions, and not from advance 


It 
fees. ‘This is the best possible guarantee of faithful service. 


Q_FEE FOR. REGISTRATION, Mic th net poste usta falta service 


work (formerly chief clerk of the Teachers’ Coéperative Association), will be pleased to hear from all 
her old friends, and to make the acquaintance of new ones, who wish either to secure teachers or are ambi- 
tious for their own advancement. Write your wants very fully to save time, and she will be very glad to 


reply, stating what she believes she can do for each. Address 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
Manager, 


Miss OLEAN BODINE, 
24 and 26 Van Buren &t. (Athenzum), Second Door Kast of Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


The Teachers’ Convention in July. 
Cheapest rates out of New England G RAN D TRU N K RAILWAY ° 


to all points West via 
Niagara Falls and the great St, Clair Tunnel, also via Montreal, following 
the shores of the famous St. Lawrence River for 300 miles. 

First-Class Accommodations. Unequaled Service. 
Teachers returning will complete the enjoyment of their trip by taking a sail through the Thou- 
sand Islands and the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, from Kingston to Montreal. 

For further particulars as to this route apply to 


N. J. GRACE, G. T. BELL, 
De kde GA A Bees A.G P.A.,@.T. Ry., 
Boston, Massa Montreal, P. Q 








N. J. POWER, 


G. P. A., G@. T. Ry., 
Montreal, P. Q 


QIN TO DENVER! 2: a00: cone. you 


arrangements for going till you have learned from Gxo. S. 





HovucntTon, at 306 Washington St., what advantages you may 


have by the Burlington Route, and what a number of 


nice people are going that way. 





COLORADO. Nice. 
CALIFORNIA. concucey. 


Delightful party 
already booked. 


WINSHIP knows the country thoroughly, 


YELLOWSTONE. 


knows how to cater to the traveling public. He 
grandest teachers’ excursion that ever left New England. The most delightful 


MR 


proposes to have this the 





Sold by druggists, 75 cents 





people are already registered. 


WINSHIP, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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ner, Hon. A. S. Draper, Professors Edward 
North of Hamilton College, S. G. Williams of 
Cornell, George K. Hawkins of the Plattsburg 
Normal, and Mary S. Eastman of the Cortland 
Normal; Mr. W. J Eastman of the State 
Library, and Dr. A. C. Hill of the state depart- 
ment of public iad de ng For information 
on local arrangements, address A. B. Blodgett, 





Syracuse; regarding railroad rates, etc., ad- 
dress Arthur Cooper, 806 Broadway, New York 
city. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Mrs. Eudora L. Hailman is to open her 
training school for A erg ge and 
Primary Teachers at Washington, D. C., Sep- 


tember 18, 1895. This school was dee rly at 
La Porte, Indiana, and won a national reputa- 
tion. It will be devoted to instruction in the 
history of education, science and art of 
teaching, psychology, theory and practice of 
kindergarten work, drawing and singing, songs, 
games, and marches, and educational literature. 
The aim of this school will be to develop in the 
young ladies, who must be at least eighteen 
years of age, a truly helpful guidance in the 
educational life of home, kindergarten, and 
school. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The fourth summer session of the school of 
applied ethics at Plymouth, July 7 to August 9, 
presents a thoroughly attractive educational 
programme, under the direction of Superintend- 


ent S. T. Dutton of Brookline, Ray Greene 
Huling of Cambridge, and Paul H. Hanus of 


Harvard College. Among the lecturers in this 
course are Dr. E. M. Hartwell, director of phys- 
ical training in Boston, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Dr. John Tetlow, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
Dr. James Macalister, Charles F. Carroll, Edwin 
D. Mead, and Felix Adler, in addition to the 
managers, Huling and Hanus. 

Laurel Park (Northampton) summer school, 
under the direction of G. T. Fletcher of the 
state board of education, presents a programme 
of unusual merit. This institution has been de- 
veloped along economical lines, rendering inval- 
uable aid to the teachers of eastern Massachu- 
setts. Great credit is due Mr. Fletcher for the 
sacrifices made as well as for the ability displayed 
in this work. 

The summer term of the school of expression 
will meet in the Y. M. C. A. building, Boston, 
July 6 to August 10, under the management of 
S.S. Curry, Ph.D., one of New England’s most 
successful teachers of elocution. 

There is to be a conference on expression at 
the school of expression, 458 Boylston street, 


July 5 and 6, under the direction of S. S. Curry, 
Ph.D. Among the attractions is Leland T. 


Powers. 
The association of 
3oston June 24—30. 


IT PAYS 


elocutionists will meet in 


to teach in the Southwest. Post 
yourself on the schools and teach- 


ers of Arizona and New Mexico by reading THE 
ARIZONA EDUCATOR, Prescott, Arizona. Five 
months on trial for 25 cents, silver. ‘Try it! {m]} 


Pocket Maps. 


EVERY MAN, WOMAN, AND CHILD in the U. S. 
should own a State map. 

Agents wanted everywhere. 

Sample map, amy S/a¢e, postpaid, tem cents 
in silver. Map of the U. S. same price. 











THE W. A. CHOATE CoO., 
School and Church Furnishers, 
24 State St., Albany, N. sw e 
FRE In one hour you can learn to 

accompany on the Piano or Organ 

by using Clark’s Lightning Chord 
Method. Ne Veacher Necessary. Should be on 
every Piano or Organ. A limited number given 
away to introduce. The price of this book is $1.00 
but if you will talk it up and show it to your neigh- 
bors, we will mail you ome copy free. Send 15 cents 
for mailiog. Address Musical Guide ee | Co.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mention this paper. 


Manual ° 5c, 


A Million Everyday Facts of Prac- 
tical Knowledge 8 id value to anyone 
whether Farmer, Business Man or Stu 
dent. 508 pages laden with suggestions 
that may point the way to a fortune. A 
storeh« of useful, solid information of 
intense interest. Limp Cloth 25e,,StiffCloth 
50c., Full Leather $1.00. Send fora 
sample copy. A Harvest for Agents. 


E. A. WEEKS & CO., 521 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


WANTED, 


In a western university, a male teacher of ability and 





ruse 

















experience, to teach French, German, Latin, and 
Greek, who can speak these modern languages flu 
ently, and can govern well. Salary, $900. Apply at 
once, HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


Bure au of Education, 
3 Somerset st., Boston. 


“WANTED. — a 


In a Pennsylvania city high school, «xt September, a 
New England college-trained Jady a+ istant, of experi- 
ence, qualified to teach French, L tn, Music, Draw- 
ing, and English branches—Art and / rench especially. 
Good salary. —s ORCUT i, Menager, 

.E Bureau »' Education, 

8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


N. E. 


SE Barnes’ Ink. 


A. 8. BARNES & C0., 56 E. a St., N.Y. 


HEN CORRESPONDING with aaver 
tisers please meuties this Journa!. 








SUMMER SCHOOL OF CRYPTOGAMIC 
BOTANY. 

The summer School of Cryptogamic Botany, 
announced on page 493 of the Harvard Univer- 
sity catalogue, will be held in the laboratory of 
the Cambridge Botanical Supply Company, at 
1286 Massachusetts avenue, opposite the college 
library. It will be conducted by Mr. A. B. 
Seymour, assisted by Mires. F. W. ang wm 
and will continue five weeks, beginning July 5 
Instruction will be given by laboratory work, | 
field work, and lectures. Two lines of study | 
will be laid out- 
tention to all the groups of eryptogams, the | 
other for investigators in economic mycology. 





one for teachers, giving at-| Balliet of Providence, 


lof the normal school of gymnastics, 


| 


Denver.—When there, do not fail to call at! 


the rooms uf the Teachers’ Coéperative Asso- 
ciation (of Chicago), which will be in the lead- 
ing hotel. The association will be represented 
by its manager, Mr. Orville Brewer, or one of 
the chief assistants, and all teachers (whether 
seeking advancenient or not) and school author- 
ities seeking teachers are invited to drop in and 
become acquainted. 3t 





ON TO DENVER. 


Mr. Winship’s Denver party already numbers 
more than ninety, which guarantees a special 
train of most delightful people. Among those 
registered, and of whose going there is no ques- 
tion, are Hon. F. A. Hill, secretary of the 
Massachusetts board of education, and Mrs. 
Hill, A. G. Boyden of the Bridgewater normal, 
Walter S. Parker, George H. Martin, super- 
visor of the Boston schools, wife and daughter, 


Sarah L. Arnold, Charles M. Clay, master 
| Roxbury Latin school, Superintendent T. M. 
Superintendent H. 8. 


Tarbell of Providence, Miss Amy M. Homans 
Misses 
Miller and Gardner of the girls’ high school, 
Boston, Mr. Silas C. Stone, principal of the 
Rice School, and Mrs. Stone, Misses Baker 
and Blackburn of the Dillaway school, Boston, 
and Herbert L. Morse of the Lyman school, 
Boston. The party leaves on July Ist, and is 
personally conducted. 


Boston has 67,487 pupils in her public day 
schools. 








Anas. Cenvewrion 


OF THE 


National Educational Association 


DENVER, Col., in July, 1895. 





PERSONALLY CONDUCTED PARTIES will leave Boston for Denver, July t 


and 5, 
road, 
Chicago, Rock Island, & Pacific Railway. 


via the Boston & Albany Railroad, New York Central & Hudson River Rait- 
Michigan Central Railroad, Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway, and the 


Train service, and all details of the journey under the auspices of 


Raymond & Whitcomb. 


Stops will be made at Miagara Falls, Chicago, and Omaha. 
Stop-over privileges allowed between Denver and Chicago. 

ROUTE is over the Chicago, Rock Island, & Pacific, Lake Shore 
x» Michigan Southern, New York Central & Hudson River, and the Boston & Albany 
By this route the passengers have the choice of returning to Chicago either via 
and there will be xo transfer in 


good until Sept. 1. 
THE RETURN 


lines. 


Colorado Springs and Kansas City, or by way of Omaha; 
Chicago, as the trains of the “Rock Island Route” 


the ‘‘ Lake Shore Route.” 


limited train with dining-car service, and arrive in Boston the following day at 3.45 P. M. 


Price of round trip railroad ticket, Boston to Denver and return, 
Double berth (half a section) in Palace Sleeping Car, 


Boston to Denver, . - 


$51.65 


- $11.50 





Arrangements have also been made for 


THREE DELIGHTFUL PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 


west of Denver, bringing into view the marvelous Cafions and Gorges of Colorado, with 
visits to Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, the Paeifie Northwest, Alaska, and the 


Yellowstone National Park. 


Send fer circular Ne if. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


296 Washington St. (opposite*School St.), Boston. 








The No. 





Uniform and Easy Touch, 


Economical Ribbon Movement, 


Improved Paper Feed, 


Readily Adjustable Paper and 


Envelope Guides, 
Matchless Construction. 


emington 
‘lypewriter. 


More Permanent Alignment, 
Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
Lighter and Wider Carriage, 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict,32¢ Broadway, New York. 


Boston Office, 





15 School Street. 





WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The return tickets are 


arrive in the same station as those of 
By leaving Chicago on the 10.30 A.M. train on the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Railway, passengers will have the advantages of a splendid vestibuled 


ATTENTION is invited to the new an- 
nouncement of the Boston College of Oratory, 
in this issue of the The great pur- 
pose underlying all the instruction given at this 
flourishing institution is to teach the dignity and 
value of the art of expression. It gives an 
exact knowledge of the teachings of Delsarte. 
The curriculum has been broadened and two new 
departments have been added—those of rhetoric 
and fencing—and the course in literature ex- 
tended and made more valuable. ‘The first 
term opens October 38, 1895. Send to Clara 
Power Edgerly, principal, 110 Boylston street, 
Boston, for special illustrated circular. 


SPECIAL 


JOURNAL. 


ATTENTION is called to a Summer Course of 
Virgil Clavier Method, an- 
of this week. The 
purpose of this course is to afford teaehers and 
pupils of the piano an opportunity to realize the 
benefits to be derived from a systematic and 
proper use of the Virgil Practice Clavier, to- 
gether with the Virgil Method. All earnest 
students and progressive teachers will find this 
five weeks’ midsummer course of incalculable 
benefit, and a favorable opportunity to put them- 
selves in touch with the most advanced princi- 
ples underlying the complete mastery of the 
pianoforte. A competent staff of instructors 
and illustrators has been secured, and will be 
under the general supervision of Mrs. A. K. 
Virgil, director of the Virgil Piano School of 
New York. A number of recitals, illustrating 
results from the right use of the Practice 
Clav'er, will be given during the course. The 
entire course will include Twenty Lessons — 
ten private lessons of one hour each, and ten 
class lessons of one hour each. For further 
particulars and terms apply to H. S. Wilder, 
160 Boylston street, Boston. 


“ARARE OPPORTUNITY, 


To any party wishing to establish a first-class 
Sanitarium, 


Normal or Military School, 
Ladies’ Seminary or College, 


we offer for sa'e at one-half its cost a mag- 
nificent building and grounds every way adapted 
to such a use. Said building is located in the 
outskirts of a delightful and healthful ( Lilinois ) 
city of 10,000 inhabitants, some two heurs by 
rail from Chicago, on the bank of a beautiful 
river. It contains 100 chambers, spacious parlors 
and dining-room, with all modern improvements 
for heating, lighting, and water supply, ete. ; 
steam, gas, baths, elevator, and open fireplaces. 

Said building is comparatively new, having been 
used for summer boarding, only three munths in 
a year, for a few years. 

For full particulars apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager, New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Postscript —I wish to add to the above information, 
that seven acres of /an.i and $18,000 worth of furniture 
are included in the property he e offered for sale, all 
offered at one-half its cost and recl value. 


Instruction in the 


nounced in the JouRNAL 











Benches, Tools and Supplies. 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue. 


Chandler & Barber, 15-17 Eliot St. 


BOSTON. 


THE TOUCH IS LIGHTEST, 
THE SPEED IS GREATEST, 
THE WORK IS FINEST, 


“1895 HAMMOND.” 











The only typewriter ever invented that is 
a true machine and produces automatically 
typewritten work of the highest class. 
Write to us for a specimen of “ HAM- 
MOND” work. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 





403-405 East 62d St., New York City. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 





—In the North American Review for June 
there is an extremely timely paper on ‘** The 
Power and Wealth of the United States,” by 


Michael G. Mulhall, F.S.S. It is a remarkable 
survey, from a foreign standpoint, of the en- 
ergy and productiveness of the American nation, 
and will well repay a thoughtful and attentive 
scrutiny. Senator Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts 
discusses ‘* The Monroe Doctrine,” in relation 
to England and Venezuela. General John 
Gibbon, U. S. A., asks, ‘*Can West Point be 
made more useful?” Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, 
the secretary of the navy, contributes an in- 
teresting article on the ‘‘ Military Lessons of 
the Chino-Japanese War.” ‘‘ The Silver Ques- 
tion” is treated by Count Von Mirbach, who 
considers ‘‘Germany’s Attitude as to a Bi- 
Metallic Union,” and by the Mexican minister 
at Washington. ‘* Nordau’s Theory of Degen- 
eration” is vigorously dealt with in a sym- 
posium by Kenyon Cox, the artist, Anton 
Seidl, the popular music director, and Mayo 
W. Hazeltine of New York Sun. Other 

topics considered are: ‘* The Modern Woman 
and Marriage,’ by Elizabeth Bisland; ‘* Poor 
City Buys in the Country,” by Alvan F. San- 
born; ‘‘ Harnessing the Sun,” by Professor 
Peter T. Austen, and ‘“‘ The Silver Question in 
Ancient Times,” by Plain-Speaker. Price, 
$5.00 a year. Single copies, 50 cents. New 
York: 3 East 14th street. 


— Harper's Magazine for June has the follow- 
ing list of attractive articles : ‘‘ House-Boating in 
by Julian Ralph, with thirteen illustra- 

tions; ‘‘ The New Czar, and What We May Ex- 
pect from Him,” by E. Borges, Ph. D., with 
frontispiece portrait of Nicholas II. of Russia ; 
‘‘A Frontier Fight,” by General G. A. Forsyth, 
U.S. A., with five illustrations ; ‘‘ The Grand Prix 
and Other Prizes,” by Richard Harding Davis, 
with four illustrations ; ‘* Personal Recollections 
of Joan of Arc,” part III., by the Sieur Louis 
de Conte, translated from the French by Jean 
Francois Alden, with three illustrations ; ‘‘ First 
Impressions of Literary New York,” by William 
Dean Howells, with eight illustrations; ‘‘ A Fa- 
miliar Guest,” by William Hamilton Gibson, with 
seven illustrations; ‘‘ What the Madre Would 
Not Have,” a story by Robert C. V. Meyers; 
**Rome in Africa,” by William Sharp, with six- 
teen illustrations ; ‘*‘ Hearts Insurgent,” a novel, 
by Thomas Hardy, part VII.; ‘‘ A Miracle,” a 
story by M. E. M. Davis; ‘‘Some Questions 
of the Day,” by Hon. Seth Low; ‘‘ Golf, Old 
and New,” by Andrew Lang; poems by Louise 
Imogen Guiney, John Vance Cheney, and Mar- 
rion Wilcox. Editorial departments as usual. 
Price, $4.00 a year, single number 35 cents. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


China,” 


— The Atlantic Monthly for June contains in- 
stallments of the two leading serials by Mrs. 


Ward and Gilbert Parker, a short story of fron- 
tier garrison life by Ellen Mackubin, entitled 
** Rosita,” and a bit of fiction of unusual char- 
acter and interest, ‘‘Through the Windows: 
Two Glimpses of a Man’s Life.” Lafcadio 
Hearn contributes a delightful paper, entitled 
‘““In the Twilight of the Gods,” which, with 
Mary Stockton Hunter’s poem, ‘‘ A Japanese 
Sword-Song,” gives this issue a distinct flavor 
of the Orient. Percival Lowell continues his 
readable papers upon Mars, discussing in this 
issue the ‘‘ Water Problem.” Other important 
features are: ‘‘ Reminiscences of Christina 
Rossetti,” by William Sharp; the completion of 
‘* 4 Week on Walden’s Ridge,” by Bradford 
Torrey; and ‘‘ Vocal Culture in its Relation to 
Literary Culture,” by Hiram Corson. Poems, 
book reviews, and the usual departments com- 
plete the issue. $4.00 a year. Single copies, 
35 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


— Magazine of Art for June opens with a 
striking frontispiece entitled, ‘* Girls Playing 
at Ball,” a photogravure, which faces an arti- 
cle on ‘‘The Royal Academy Exhibition,” by 
M. H. Spielmann, with nine illustrations. The 
other charmingly illustrated articles are: ‘* The 
Portraits of J. M. W. Turner, R. A.,” which 
has twelve portraits; ‘‘M. Helleu’s Dry- 
Points,’ by Frederick Wedmore, with four 
illustrations; ‘‘ Mosaics at Rome,” by Sir Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones, with seven illustrations. 
A full-page illustration, ‘After the Day’s 
Work,” is a striking feature of this number. 
In the ‘‘Chronicle of Art” there are nine 
illustrations, each of which is a study. This 
is one of the most popular illustrated 
magazines of this age. Price, $3.50 a year 
single numbers, 35 cents. New York: The 
Cassell Publishing Company. 


— The Century for June is an admirable sum- 
mer number, fresh and entertaining. The 
frontispiece is a hitherto unengraved bust of 
Napoleon, modeled from life by Corbet during 
the Egyptian campaign. Professor Sloane’s 
narrative covers the gap between the conclu- 
sion of the Italian campaign and the first victo- 
ries in Egypt. ‘There is a profusion of por- 
traits and of pictures. A notable illustrated 
out-of-door article by John Muir relates the 
circumstances of his ‘‘ Discovery of Glacier 
Bay” in Alaska. ‘The New Public Library 
in Boston” is the subject of two articles, 
one on ‘Its Artistic Aspects,” by Mrs. Van 


Working Conditions,” by Lindsay Swift, illus- 
trated. The fiction has much variety: There are 
also three short stories, one, by Mary Hallock 
Foote, entitled ‘‘On a Side Track”; one, a 
sketch of strong contrasts by F. Hopkinson 
Smith, entitled ‘‘ The Lady of Lucerne,” and a 
story of the Chinese quarter of San Francisco, 
piquantly entitled ‘*The Gentleman in the 
Barrel,” by Chester Bailey Fernald, a new 
writer. Other poems are contributed by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, John H. Boner, Elizabeth 
C. Cardozo, Louise Chandler Moulton, Clinton 
Scollard, R. W. Gilder, and Robert Unaerwood 
Johnson. Price, $4.00 a year. Single copies, 
35 cents. New York: The Century Company. 


—The June numberof The Review of Reviews 
has a timely picture of ‘‘ Prince Bismarck in 
his Home” for its frontispiece. An unusual 
number of important events are subject of crit- 
ical comment in the editor’s department of 
‘*The Progress of the world.” Japan, China, 
Nicaragua, India, Russia, Great Britain, and the 
policy of the whole Eastern World and of the 
United States, in relation to current topics, 
are discussed. As usual, portraits of eminent 
men abound, and the ‘‘Current History of Cari- 
ature” and the ‘‘ Record of Current Events ” 
furnish fun and facts in abundance. Special 
attention is given tothe ‘*‘ Money Question,” and 
the leading articles are on ‘‘ Chicago Newspapers 
and Their Makers,” ‘College Oratory in the 
West,” and ** This Year’s Passion Play at H6ritz 
and Kindred Spectacles.” The balance of the 
Review is devoted to leading articles of worth, 
books, etc. Price, $2.50 a year, single copies 
25 cents. New York. 


—The Popular Science Monthly for June is a 
number of unusual value. Dr. Andrew D. 








Rensselaer, and the other on ‘‘ Its Ideals and 


White concludes his new chapters in the war- 
fare of science. The title of this able paper is 
‘¢ From the Divine Oracles to the Higher Criti- 
cism.’”’ Two prominent professions now gener- 
ally united—those of the physician and the sur- 
geon—are treated by Herbert Spencer in the sec- 
ond chapter of his ‘* Professional Institutions.” 
Barton W. Evermann describes ‘‘ Two-Ocean 
Pass,” with illustrations. ‘‘ The Decline in Rail- 
way Charges” is discussed by H. T. Newcomb. 
The article in Garrett P. Serviss’ series on 
‘* Pleasures of the Telescope” is entitled ‘+ In 
Summer Star-lands.” ‘ The Psychology of Wo- 
man” is by Professor G. T. W. Patrick. An 
illustrated article by D. T. MacDougal gives the 
results of experiments and research on ‘ Irrita- 
bility and Movement in Plants.” ‘* The Spirit 
of Militarism” is by A. B. Ronne. Frank Vin- 
cent describes “ Journeying in Madagascar ’”’; 
the article is illustrated. Mrs. Fanny D. Ber- 
gen contributes an interesting collection of folk- 
lore. There is a “Sketch of Timothy A. Con- 
rad” by Dr. C. C. Abbott, with portrait. The 
departments present their usual interesting va- 
riety. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 
50 cents a number, $5.00 a year. 


— The children will find pleasant suggestions 
of the woods and fields in the June St. Nicholas. 
One of the little verses that will awaken sym- 


pathy in the mind of every reader is ‘*‘ When 
Vacation’s Nearing,” by A. S. Webber. The 
serials of the number will first claim the atten- 
tion. In ‘‘ The Boy of the First Empire,” the 
main event is the turning of the Paris populace 
against Napoleon. Hon. Theodore Roosevelt 
writes of ‘‘ George Rogers Clark and the Con- 
quest of the Northwest.” Professor W. T. 
Hornaday has one of his natural history papers, 
his subject ‘‘ The Buffalo, Musk-Ox, Mountain 
Sheep, and Mountain Goat.” Margaret W. 
Leighton has a chapter of information on 
‘* Mushrooms, Lichens, and Moulds.” A story 
for the boys is ‘‘ Our Tiny Fleet.” There are 
the usual number of clever verses and jingles. 
New York: The Century Company. 


—The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Lit. 
erature for June has eighteen articles, selected 
from the best foreign periodicals, with a view 


to furnish American readers with the ripest 
and choicest thoughts of the day. ‘* The Re- 
lation of Language to Thought,” by C. N. 
Barham, and ‘ Penalties of Ignorance,” by 
Lady Priestley, are of special value to educators. 





If any reader of the Journat desires the 
cream of English literature, the old LEelectie 
Magazine, established in 1844 and read by our 
grandfathers, still holds a foremost rank 
among the many periodicals of this age. It is 
published by E. R. Pelton, 144 — street, 
New York city, for $5.00 per year single 
copy, 45 cents. 


— The Forum for June has the following able 
articles on current topics: ‘*‘ The Growth of 
American Nationality,” by General Francis A. 
Walker; ‘* The Free-Silver Argument,” by W. 
H. Harvey ; ‘‘ The Grotesque Fallacies of Free 
Silver,” by Hon. J. DeWitt Warner; ‘‘A Ra- 
tional Correlation of School Studies,” by Dr. J. 
M. Rice; “‘An American Educ: ational System in 
Fact,” by E. P. Powell; ‘‘ College Finances 
The Best Investment,” by Charles F. Thwing ; 
‘‘ Studies of Notable Men: Joseph Chamber- 
lain,” by Justin M’Carthy; ‘‘ Are We Degener- 
ating?” by Dr. Charles L. Dana; ‘‘ The Future 
of the Great Arid West,” by E. V. Smalley 
‘¢Mr. Kipling’s Work, So Far,” by William 
Henry Bishop; ‘‘ The Great Libraries of the 
United States,” by Herbert Putnam; ‘‘The Only 
Cure for Slums,” by E. R. L. Gould; and ‘* Why 
the American Voice is Bad,” by Fletcher Osgood. 
‘* The Improving Condition of Business” is the 
topic of editorial discussion. Price, $3.00a 
year, single copy 25 cents. New York: The 
Forum Publishing Company. 


—William Dean Howells gives his experiences 
with the begging fraternity in two papers writ- 
ten for The Century, the first of which appears 
in the June number. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The New England Kitchen Magazine for June; 
terms, $1.00a year. Boston: 7 Temple place. 
Outing for June; terms, $3.00 a year. New York: 
239 Fifth avenue. 
The Journal of the Franklin Institute for June; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia. 
Political Science Quarte rly for June; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
The Arena for June; terms, $5.00 a year. 
Arena Publishing Company. 
Werner’s Magazine for June; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York: Edgar 8S. Werner. 
The Pansy for June; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Lothrop Publishing Company. 
The School Re view for June; 
Hamilton, N. 
The Cosmopolitan for June; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Irvington, N. 
The Eclectic for June; terms, $5.00 a year. New 
York: E. R. Pelton. 
The Treasury for June; terms, $2.50a year. New 
York: E. B. Treat. 
The Phrenological Journal for June; terms, $1.50 a 
year. New York: Fowler & Wells Company. 
Overland Monthly for June. terms, $3.00 a year. 
San Francisco. 
The Forum for June; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: The Forum Publishing Company. 
North American Review for June; $5.00 a year; 
New York: 3 East 14th street. 
Our Day for June; terms, $2.00a year. Springfield, 
).; Our Day Publishing Company. 
Popular Science Ry me for June; terms, $5.00a 
year. New York: Appleton & Co. 


Boston: 


Boston: 


terms, $1.50 a year. 


Lippincott’s for 5 ee terms, $3.00 a year. Phila- 
delphia. 
Godey’s Magazine for June; terms, $1.00 a year. 


New York, 

The Homiletic Review for June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

Educational Review for June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: Holt & Co. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


(Continued from page 424.) 





INDIANA. 
State Editor ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington, Ind. 

Professor C. A. Waldo, for the past four years 
at the head of the department of mathematics 
in De Pauw University, has resigned to accept 
a similar position in Purdue. Professor Waldo 
is one of the best known college men in the 
state, and one of the most popular and enthusi- 
astic teachers. He will certainly be greatly 
missed at De Pauw. 

The new chair of sanitary science at Purdue 
will be filled by Mr. Severance Burrage. He 
is a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and since ’92 has been aninstructor 
there and an assistant to the state board of 
health. 

Charles J. Sembower, for the past three years 
instructor in English in Indiana University, will | 








IN 
SCHOOL 
A New Method --- The 


MINERALS 


AND 
ft HOME 
Mineralogical Primer. 


Developed in the Olassroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 


Own your minerals. 
(nerease your collection. 
yystematizce your study. 


WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. 


Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments 
and Instruction by Correspondence. 


| 4 pleasing Science. 
ways popular. 
Quickly learned. 


Address for circulars MINER EI. PADDOCK. 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, B. I. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 
The Favorite Numbers, 


303, 404, 604 E. F., 351, 170, and 601 E. Ff. 


Car le to the vrogreas of pupila 


and aeenre credit to the taachar 





or Are Electric Light 
Apparatus a specialty. 





CRITERION anpD PARA B@OLON 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND STEREOPTICONS 


hay be ured with Oil Lime G «+ Inesndeseent. 


AGENCIES: , 

0 BRomrieto Sr. Bost ON,Mass | 
9° So.10t Sr P . 
College and School ig 9 LaSALLE St. Cuicacy a | 
Vecidedly the Best. . AAAEAm ANF RAN | 





J.B. COLT & CO., 115, 117 Nassau St,, N.Y. :@aeceemeaelnes Toner 





be absent on leave next year, as a student and 
instructor in Cornell. 

Robert C. McDill of Knightstown will teach 
mathematics in the New Castle high school next 
year. 

There is genuine regret felt by every educator 
in the state over the resignation of President John 
of De Pauw. His strong personality, his power 
as an educator, and his ability as a director of 
affairs has enabled him to bring De Pauw to a 


pied. This is not only shown in the very marked 
increase in attendance, but also in the increased 
size and strength of the faculty, and in the 
broadening and modernizing of the institution. 
A difference of opinion between him and the 
board as to the management led to the resig- 
nation. 

Professor C. E. Emmerlich, principal of the 
manual-training school in Indianapolis, has of- 
fered his resignation. He has been connected 
with the Indianapolis schools for many years. 

Professor F. M. Stalker and C. M. Curry of 
the state normal school are soon to begin the 
publication of a new educational journal, to be 
known as the /nland Educator. 

Mr. J. L. Zine will have charge of physical 
culture at Butler next year. Miss Bridges of 
the chair of English in Butler will spend next 
year in Chicago University in advanced study. 
Will D. Howe of Harvard will have charge of 
the work in her absence. 

Notre Dame has recently celebrated her fif- 
tieth anniversary. Many of the leading dignita- 
ries of the church were present and delivered 
addresses. 

Professor O. J. Craig of Purdue has resigned 
to accept the presidency of Montana State Uni- 
versity. Dr. Craig is well and favorably known 
in Indiana, where he has for many years been 
engaged in school work. He is a strong man, 
and will give to the new university of the West 
a vigorous administration. 

Dr. William O. Emery, private-docent in the 
University of Bonn, and assistant to Professor 
Auschutz, has been elected to the chair of chem- 
istry in Wabash College. 

John L. Marsters,a graduate student in 
Indiana University, will teach science in the 
New Castle high school next year 

Professor John R. Commons, of the chair of 
economics in Indiana University, has resigned 
to accept asimilar place in Syracuse University. 
He has been in Indiana three years and has 
made many friends. 

Professor S. C. Davison, associate professor 
of mathematics in Indiana University, will 
spend next year asa fellow in Clark University. 
Ernest Lindley, of the department of philosophy, 
will also be a fellow in Clark. 


ILLINOIS. 


Ata recent convention of the directors of 
Pike county a committee of nine was appointed 
to examine and recommend texts for uniform 
county adoption. The report will be made in 
July before another directors’ convention, to be 
called to consider it. The committee desires 
that the successful competitors shall agree to 
furnish to the people the texts adopted, ata 
price as near to the wholesale price as possible, 
and that the book companies find the agents to 
do this. The dealers’ stocks must be replaced, 
dollar for dollar, with the books adopted. The 
cost of exchanging new books for books in the 
children’s hands should be as light as possible. 
An even exchange will have considerable weight. 

No agent will be permitted to present the 
merits of any book before the committee as a 
body. They much prefer to examinine the 
books without help. The committee is: W.W. 
Watson, Barry, Ill.; C. E. Bohn, Milton; I. D. 
Webster, Pleasant Hill; H. C. McCarrel, Griggs- 
ville; S. D. Faris, Time; S. 8S. Simpson, Kin- 
derhook; John Clark, Nebo; J. E. Webb, Pitts- 
field; W. R. Hatfield, Pittsfield. 

Mr. J. F. Mather, superintendent of schools 
of Pittsfield, is in the East, making a study of 
the schools of Boston and other leading educa- 
tional cities. 

OHIO. 

J. W. Gillam, principal at Navarre, Stark 
county, has been elected superintendent at 
Spencer. Mr. Gillam is one of the promising 
young men of the state. He has been a leader 
|in his county, and has had charge of reading 
circle matters for some time. His promotion 
gives satisfaction to his many friends. 

Although this is his first service in Medina 
}county, he is well known there and will receive 
|a warm welcome. 

By the election of L. W. Day to the superin- 
| tendency in Canton that city will have the ser- 
| vice of one of the most prominent educators of 
| the state. Mr. Day was for many years assist- 
j ant superintendent in Cleveland, succeeding to 
| the superintendency upon the retirement of Mr. 
Hinsdale. Mr. Day has had wide experience, 
and of his success there can be no question. 











| GEORGIA. 
The Georgia Teachers’ Association, R. J. 
|Guinn, president, which will hold its annual 
;}meeting at Cumberland Island, June 25 to 
|July 5, has an excellent programme. Many 
able Southern educators will make addresses. 
For full information of the meeting, address 


| R. J. Guinn, Atlanta, Ga. 








EW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset Street, 
Hrram OpovrtT, M. y 
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Some Recent 








Title. 

The WAGeeeGGel BIRO bio in 6 5 8005 Bob 0s das hee be vssee 
Constitution of the U.S.at the End of First Century, 
Beaches and Tidal Marshes of the Atlantic Coast .... 
Distaff and Spindle............ Ree Poh cst w ods fates 245 § 
femple Shakespeare: King Henry VI 
Major James Rennell and the Rise of Modern Geog- 

oS BR « A OE ene ey i Peer en Eas 
Municipal Home Rule Gas 
Historic Doubts Relative to Napoleor 
Religion and Civil Government...... 
Wit and Humor of Familiar Sayings... 
frances Power Cobbe. Autobiography............... 
Life of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria.................. 
Che Rise of Wellington 
rhe Curse of Intellect 
Short Constitutional History of England............. 
Homer’s Odyssey (6th Book). ...........-..seceeeeesees 
the Century Magazine (Volume XX VII) 
Geography of the Empire State....................54. 
Flores (A Botamical GAM6). ..... 00000 csccccsccssseccces 
Boat SAUimg....sccccccsvccrsecveccovcsscccccssevcccecces 












Publicati 
uDlications. 

Author, Publisher. Price. 
Monroe. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. $1.00 
Boutwell. * " 6 3.50 
Shaler. American Book Company, N. Y. 20 
Townsend, J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 1.50 

Macmillan & Co., N.Y. 1.25 


Markham. 


Goodnow. “6 os sd 1.4 
Whateley. G.P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 75 
Cornelison. “ 6 “6 2.00 
Brown. S.C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 1.00 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 4.00 

Fawcett. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 1.25 
Roberts. és “6 “6 1.26 
“ “ “ 1.00 

Fielding. Ginn & Co,, Boston, 1.35 
Bain [Ed.}. $s 6 $6 40 
The Century Company, N. Y. 3.00 

Bardeen. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 75 
Goulding. “ 66 s 0 
Kenealy. Outing Pub. Company, mw 


Teachers’ Agencies. : 


A LL A BOA R D for Denver is the cry, just now, and the July meeting of the National Asso- 
. ciation bids fair to be the largest in its history. We shall be there, for these 
meetings are great places to make engagements for teachers. We have parlors on both the first and the 
second floors of Brown’s Palace Hotel, and we invite all who want teachers, or who want places, to call on us. 
Especially we want to have all our candidates who attend the meeting come to see us, and keep us informed 
of their daily change of address. Hundreds of and will expect to have personal interviews. 
school officers will be there to find teachers, FOR The crowd will be so great that this will be im- 
possible except through a good deal of system. We shall have plenty of help there, and if candidates will 
— to let us know where they can be found at any hour, we will take pains that they shall be looked 
up, if there is reason for it. Some of the best engagements we ever secured have been made at these 
meetings, and we expect greater results than ever this year. So let us see as many 
as possible at : D ENV ER 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y 


TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 








Established in (884. Positions Filled. 3700. 


6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 


SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT, rather than those without positions. 




















PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





Tue next volume of Macmillan & Co.’s series 
if ‘** Economic Classics ” will be edited by Pro- 
fessor Ashley of Harvard College; subject, 
‘' Peasant Rents,” by Richard Jones. ‘This 
work will appeal not only to those who are in- 
terested in social evolution in general, but even 
more distinctly to the increasing body of stu- 
dents of the economic history of mediwval Eng- 
land. For continental Europe in our own cen- 
tury presented the closest parallels to medieval 
English conditions; and the comparison casts 
light on both sides. ‘ Fifty Years; or, Dead 
Leaves and Living Seeds,” by Francesco S. 
Pitti, translated by Mary Mackintosh, from the 
second Italian edition, and which bears an intro- 
duction by Professor David G. Ritchie of the 
University of St. Andrews, will be published 
shortly. 


ImMporTANT.—When visiting New York city, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire and stop at 
the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Central 
Depot; 600 Handsomely-furnished Rooms at $1.00 
and upwards per day. European plan, Elevators 
and all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants oes with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


lf You Want to Save 


Half your butter bills and all of 
your doctor’s bills, use White’s 


Gold Churn 
Butterine. 


GoLp IN COLOR, GOLD IN VALUE. 


The three eminent chemists who acted as judges 
on the food products at the' Chicago World’s 
Fair — Professor Sharpless, of Boston School of 
Technology; Professor Atwater, Government 
Experimental Chemist; and Profescor Wiley, 
Chief Government Chemist — after a careful 
analysis, awarded a medal for what they called 
bi A sweet and wholesome product called b:tter- 
ine.” 


10 lbs. $1.65 
to other N. E. points. 


Ever sweet, wholesome, and fragrant. 
Made scientifically. Delicious cream and 
the purest natural ingredients only used. 
Combined so as to leave GOLD CHURN 
BUTTERINE free from butyric acid, the 
decaying element in butter. 

That's why scientists and eminent ex 
perts recommend Gold Churn Butterine. 
Send order for sample tub or box of 
prints, and if you don’t find it just as rep- 
resented, you will get your money right 
back. Sold only by 

A. WHITE, 324 Canal St., Providence. R. J. 


IMPORTANT ! 


Summer Institutes are held throughout 
the South and West during the months of 
June, July, and August. We want smart, 
active teachers in every institute to take 
subscriptions to our papers. ‘Teachers 
make more money handling our papers 
than they can any others. We pay larger 
rates of commission than avy other pub 
lishing house, and our papers cover ever” 
grade of school work from the kindergar- 
ten to the college. Therefore we advise 
teachers who contemplate engaging in 








Exp. 15c. to Boston, and 25c. 








this line of work during the vacation | 
season to correspond with us without de-| 


lay. Let us hear from you now, before 
it is too late. 
assigned. Address 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Territory is being rapidly | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Precept and Example. Scene: A Sunday- 
school. Johnny —‘‘ I say, Miss Jones, I know 
now why you didn’t want me to rob the bird- 
nests last spring.” Miss Jones (with an oriole 
in her hat),—‘* Why was it, Johnny?” Johnny 
(gazing with admiring eyes at the hat)—*‘ Cause 
you wanted the birds to grow big enough to 
wear ’em.”— Kate Mield’s Washington. 


Mrs. Winstow’s ‘‘Sootuine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 

— Customer—‘‘ Why do you call this electric 
cake ?” 

Baker’s Boy —‘‘I s’poze becuz it has cur- 
rants in it.”—Philadelphia Record. 








Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 








The Albert & Clark Teachers’ Agencv 


We eed successful teackers for all departments of school, 211 Wabash 4ve., Chicago. 
work, especially for the grammar and primary grades. | (. J, ALBERT and B. F. CLARK, Manage rs 


Northwestern Office, MABSHALLTOWN, IA. C. P. ROGERS, Manager. 
Introduces to Colleges 


MERICAN © | TEACHERS’ AGENCY  Skhoois ind’ Families 


and FOREICN supsrior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
w every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. it. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Sit. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New Eagland, and has ap a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present ager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500.000. yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


WE HAVE THREE NEW ENGAGEMENTS 


In a neighboring city, a high-school principal and two male assistants, whose aggregate 
salaries equal $4,600; also three of our lady teachers are employed there whose salaries 
amount to $1,800. 

at once, 


Teachers positions or promotion should regteter No charge to school officers for 
services rendered, and ctroulars free. Address or cali upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & ©CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 
4 Ashburton Pi. | 70 Fifth Ave., |355 Wabash Ave.,; 32 Church St., | 15% 80.8 8t., 803 12th Bt., 

















Bostox UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 








NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, ncipal 


grace NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalog. address the 
Principal, A. G. YDEN, A M. 


Qrats NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogs, address the 
w D. B HAGAR, Ph D. 


Principal, 

QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
or both sexes. 

For Catalogs, address 

w J. G. Gruexnovuas, Principal 








FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

















Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 1355. 
3 East 14th St., New Vork. 


We must have more teachers. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
San Antonio, TEXAS. 
J. M. FISK, Manager. 20 tf 


wanted for advanceo 
Lady Teachers Grammar and High 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
Address atonce National Educational 
Bureau, ROBERT L. Mygrs, Tania 
(10th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 


Teachers’ Agencv 


OF RELIABLE 














American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anc 
Music of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges. 
Schools, ilies, and Churches, Circulars 


68. of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Rest references furnished. 


. MIRIAM OOYRIERE, 
180 FrrTH AvENUB (corner of Twentieth Si 


w WRw VOR ci7Tyv 
Teachers Wanted, 


American Teachers’ Burean. 


Rt. Louta, Mo. 19TH VaaR 
WANTED, 
In September, in one Western city, twenty- five 
teaches, viz : Two teachers kindergarten, salary 
$500 and $580; two high school assistants, salary 
$850; one teacher of Singing, salary $650; twenty 
teachers of graded schools, salary $500. 
Also, in a New York city, a first-class teacher of 
Singing and Drawing; salary, $750. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
N. E. Bureau of Eoucation, 

2 Somerset St. Roston, Mase 
FOR SALE, 
| On easy terms, a Family School, in full and success- 
| ful operation, located in a pleasant New England 
|} town. Possession will be given at once, to open in 
| September, 1895, Ap to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset st., Boston, 




















m, Mase New York, Uhicago, Il. Toronto, Oanada. Washington, D.C. 


Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 1880 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. [eow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
One Fee Registers 


E ACO N TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 
P. I MERRILL, Mer. { eines terms for enrollment tn both. 





iated with WINCHELL'S TEACHERS’ aren Se 
eow 





110 Tremont St., 





in Both Offices. Boston. 
Agency Manual 211 Wabash 
free to any Avenue, 
address. La BOSTON mo CHICAGO = Chicago. 





There are several good agencies, but if you wish one that stands high with school 
officers, that recommends teachers and fills positions, register in 


The Penna. Educational Bureau, 


YES, 205 N. 7th St., (BE) Allentown, Pa. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Evidence: * We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our 
teachers.”’ Reply made by Secretary Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a position. 
FRRD. DICK. Mor.. Kittredge Butlding, ORNVRR. COLO 











DO YOU WANT A BETTER # OSITION ? 


If so, register at once in 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS? AGENCY. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘i? wesrtoth St: Newtork. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Wants more graded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
schools. fe have more vacancies than we can fill. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking —, Address ©. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palace ) oom F Bldg.) 


and those a cha 
an iseeneell Guan. should w 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Onio. 


THE WESTERN BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. This Agency operates in the South. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. For further information address 
7-wtt HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ILLINQIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
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Ambitious Teachers desiring to rise, 
and wishing to come to Illinois : 


We have more places than teachers. Register at once. Now is the time to secure 
BLANK FREE. Send two cents for particulars. Registration fee, 50 cents. 
ORVILLE BEH REND, Manager, 1509 Ashland Block, Chicago. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


Dr. W. 7. HARRIS, A. 8S. DRAPER, H,. 8S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 





a situation. 








JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. XLI.—No. 25. 
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YOU WANT 


The 
Miller’s 
Daughter. 


7) 
For 25 cents we will 
mail you this beautiful 
writing tablet of 
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4 Plated Wedding 
The Miller's Daughter. Cr eam Paper bd 
; Send us your address on a postal 
apd we will mail you our beautiful 
F R E E Illustrated Booklet, containing 
engravings of celebrated paintings 
with sketches of the artists’ lives. 
You will deem it a treasure. 
Ask your dealer for Acme Writing Tablets 
and take no other. They are the best. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 
ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO, 
Cor, N. Ninth St. and Wythe Ave, BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
DSOOO0868888 88888888888 
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The American Institute of Normal Methods. 
Summ mer Schools, 18095. 


Courses of Instruction: Vocal Mlusic, Drawing, Pianoforte. Penmanship (including Vertical 
Writing), and Physical Culture. New, special, and valuable features of general interest. 
The KASTERN SUMMER SCHOOL, will be held at BROWN UNIVERSITY, 


Providence, R. L., soe 16 .. 4a ust 2, inclusive. 

The WESTE RN MER SCHOOL will be held at NORTHWESTERN MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY, Highiand | Pork (vear Chicago), Ill., August 6 to August 23, inclusive. 

Correspondence sbiuld be addressed to FRANK D. BEATTYS. 31 East 17th St., New York, Sec. of Eastern 
School ; to A. A. SILVER, Jr., 110-112 Boy'stou St., Boston, Bus M’g'r; to ROBERT FORESMAN, 262 Wabash 
Ave., Cbicago, il.. Sec, of Western School ; or to A.W. HOBSON, 262 Wabash Ave. , Chicago, Ill., Bus. M’g’r. 


Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson, 


AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-books: 


MACILL’S READING FRENCH CRAMMAR, 
MACILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


1, Frarcisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt, 3. Anatole france, 4. Jules Claretie. 
Because these books, written and edited by EpwarpD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach 
pupils rapidly a reading knowledge of French. 
Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a volume, 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 614 arch St., Philade!phia. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralegy, Geology, Zoology, for schovls of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valiey, Grand Osfion Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


SS Minerals, Recks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
~ one-half the usual price. 40 Miverais in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fraements, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $350. Each collection accompapied with text-book of 
pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 


612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. U. 
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George W ashington Day by Day. 


By ELIZABETH BRVANT JOHNSTON. 
Handsomely bound and beautifully illustrated. Price, $2.50. 
This work is approved by the highest authorities on Education as an invaluable historical text-book for 


schools. Special rates for Schools, Superintendents, and Teachers. 
23—4t Address the Author, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Boston College of Oratory. 
THE # DELSARTE ¢ IDEAL t TRAINING + SCHOOL. 


Most Complete and Thorough Courses to be Found in this Country. 





Tuition, $140 per year. Term opens Oct. 2. Illustrated catalogue free, 


Address: 


110 Boylston St., Boston, [lass. 





N. B.—Teachers desiring any information or assistance will find it to 
their advantage to communicate with the Principal. 





RARE MUSIC! 


SONGS OF SLEEP. 


By Clayton Johns. One of the daintiest 
small collections extant. It is not a child’s 
book. The songs are for mezzo-soprano 
voice. . 50 cents, postpaid. 


International 
‘«* BOOTT’S”” ALBUM OF SONGS. 
A new collection of charming lyrics. Each 


Educational Series. 
| song is a gem, both in text and musical set. 


Syllabus free. Certificates granted by’ ting. Refined, artistic treatment is ex- 


the International Reading Circle at, hited in the piano accompaniments. A large 
No fees or iV ariety of choice selections. $1.00. 


Teachers 


Are not fully qualified for their work 
without the professional knowledge 
acquired by a course of reading in the 





completion of course. 
dues. Send for particulars. 


0. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


72 Fifth Ave., New York. 
11 Franklin St., Boston. 
243 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Classic Four-Hand Collection. 

The most admirable volume of piano duets 
ever published. The best modern com- 
posers are represented, and each number 
will repay the most careful study. Heavy 
paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, 
$2.00; postpaid. 


MELODIOUS PASTIIIES. 

For violin and piano. Excellent 
solos, with piano accompaniment. 
postpaid. 


SONG ALBUII. 


By Martin Roeder. Eighteen songs of the 
highest order for soprano, mezzo-soprano, 
and tenor. A valuable collection for good 
singers. $1 50, postpaid. 


‘*SELECTED CLASSICS.”’ 


For the pianoforte. The latest collection 
in the famous “Classic Series” has been 
compiled with rare taste and judgment, and 
will be found invaluable to the cultivated 
player. 143 pages. Heavy paper, $1.00; 
boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
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$1.00 
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Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and 
ers, Up whemneetee published. 
of Importea and American Books in 
the ty Fy and Ancient Languages at lowest or 
ces. talogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
r & Oo., successors. 
Importers, Publishers, aa Foreign Booksellers; the only 
authorized Fo non ears don & > gneve 
en. or Mac, e 0.8 m Oranc. ications. 
Remove from 144 Tremont Bt. to on 
w 23 school ‘Bt. Boston. 


MAYNABD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and id 47 jest oath nth 8t., New York, 


REED & KELLOG@’S Complete ‘Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 7 
OOLLARD’S nners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Olassic Sor es. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 

AND tories. 


ERSON’S Histo 
THOMSON'S Mathexayics, Obes © 
note WILLIAMS, 
14 PAS... Plave, Boston, 151 Wabdson Av., Ohicage. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
rrespondence solicited, 


Horton's Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate 
Send for descriptive circular. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 








Every person interested in music 
should send for our handsome new 
booklets of new vocal and piano compo- 
sitions. 





Some Fascinating New Songs, 
New Piano Music, 1895, 


and Pearls of Sheet Music. 





(Free on request.) 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
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C. H. DITSON & OO., N. Y¥. 





genes OF HISTORY. 
By HkZ¥KIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1 00. 
NEW ENGLAND PvuB. Co., 3 Somerset 8t, Boston. 


PEDAGOGICAL BASIS 
VERTICAL WRITING. 


Jackson's Handbook. 








Price, Cloth, 50 cents. 
Sample for ex amination, to 
teachers, 25 cents. 


WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 


59 Fifth Ave., 
N, W. CIETY. 
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Just Issued: The Report of the American Humane Association, on 


VIVISECTION AND DISSECTION 


In Schools, Apamphlet of 64 pages, containing expressions of opinion from the leading Educational author- 
ities, Clergymen, College President#, and Writers in this country and Europe. 
Sent free to all Teachers of Physiology, and Superintendents of Public Schools, on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp; and to any other address for 4 cents in postage stamps. Reduction made upon quantities, 
Address: SPECIAL COMMITTEE, A. H. A., 


23—4t 62 Kirkland St.. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 & 7 E. 16th St, N.Y, 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders 


published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 
Catalogues of, and estimates for, School and Library Books on application. 


specialty. 


for School and Miscellaneous Books, wherever 
Supplying schools with books a 





Minerais, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Belief Maps, 





Send for Circular. 


aS Natural Selenee Establishment 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 
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ROCHESTER. N. Y. 





